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ABSTRACT 


The marginal man arises in a bi-cultural or multi-cultural situation. The natural 
desire of the mixed-blood is to advance toward the group occupying the higher status. 
He may be forced to accept the status of the lower group, possibly becoming their leader. 
He may be wee oF both groups. Where accommodation, rather than conflict, pre- 
vails, the mixed-blood may constitute a middle class. With intermarriage the mixed- 
blood approximates more nearly to the status of the dominant race. The marginal indi- 
vidual experiences what Du Bois has analyzed as “double consciousness.” It is as if he 
regarded himself through two looking-glasses presenting clashing images. The inal 
individual through a life-cycle: introduction to the two cultures, crisis, and ad- 
justment. The natural history involves an initial phase with a small group of marginal 
individuals who are ahead of the minority. This group increases, and a movement de- 
velops having as a goal some kind of equality and independence. The final outcome may 
be a new social framework; if assimilation is facilitated, the minority may be inco 
rated into the dominant group, or become the dominant group, and the cycle ends. 


Probably the great majority of individuals in the world live and 
have their being within a single cultural system. Each individual is 
likely to be born, mature, and die within the boundaries of one tribal 
or national tradition, learning to communicate in one tongue, de- 
veloping loyalties to one sovereign government, conforming to the 
expectations of one moral code, believing in the way of life approved 
by one religion. The deepest part of his personality—his sentiments, 
conception of self, style of life, and aspirations, whether articulate or 
inarticulate, conscious or unconscious—are formed out of and identi- 


* This paper is designed merely to outline very broadly the theory or hypothesis of 
the marginal man. The supporting details and factual materials, first developed in a 
University of Chicago thesis, are being revised for the purpose of publication. 
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fied with these more or less harmonious patterns of the social heri- 
tage. From the standpoint of material culture it is true that his well- 
being today is at the mercy of a world-wide economic system; but the 
elements which make up his personality are formed in a much more 
restricted system. He is English, French, Japanese, American. This 
relatively restricted system of non-material culture—of nations and 
nationality—-cannot, of course, escape some inner cultural conflicts 
in proportion to the degree that it is dynamic. Nevertheless, it has a 
powerful tendency toward unity, consistency, and harmony, for each 
national system, resting upon common historical memories, faces a 
world of other striving national systems, each bound within a frame- 
work of governmental institutions, economic interests, and ethno- 
centric sentiments. 

However, largely because the economic system has expanded so 
much more rapidly than have the other aspects of culture, we find 
today many individuals growing up in a more complex and less 
harmonious cultural situation. They are unwittingly initiated into 
two or more historic traditions, languages, political loyalties, moral 
codes, and religions. Migration has transplanted individuals and 
cultures to such an extent that nearly every land and every city is 
something of a melting-pot of races and nationalities. The individual 
who grows up in such a situation is likely to find himself faced, per- 
haps unexpectedly, with problems, conflicts, and decisions peculiar 
to the melting-pot. This is true particularly of those who are ex- 
pected to do most of the melting, that is, those who belong to a 
minority group, or to a group which has an inferior status in the land. 
The more powerful or dominant group does not expect to adjust it- 
self to the others; it is the subordinate group which is expected to do 
the adjusting, conforming, and assimilating—or remain apart. 

Some of the members of the subordinate or minority group are 
able to live their lives within their own cultures, or at least to live 
in them sufficiently not to be greatly disturbed by the culture of the 
dominant group. They have a symbiotic rather than a social rela- 
tionship. Others, however (and the proportion will be small or large 
depending upon the conditions), find themselves more strongly in- 
fluenced and attracted by the dominant group. The personality de- 
velopment of such individuals is of interest and significance both 
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to theoretical and practical students of human behavior. Living as 
they do, in between the two cultures, their personalities and careers 
are interwoven and linked with both systems. They thus mirror in 
their own personalities aspects of the two cultures, and especially 
the relations of the two cultures. 

_ Weare indebted to Professor Robert E. Park? for identifying this 
personality type, which he has called the “marginal man” and de- 
fined as one who is “living and sharing intimately in the cultural 
life and traditions of two distinct peoples, never quite willing to 
break, even if he were permitted to do so, with his past and his 
traditions, and not quite accepted, because of racial prejudice, in 
the new society in which he now seeks to find a place.” Accepting 
this broad statement, with only minor qualifications, we may in- 
quire further into the nature of this marginal man, the variations in 
type, the social situation out of which he emerges, and his life-cycle. 

Let us begin with the social situation, since it is this which pro- 
duces the marginal type of personality. We have already indicated 
its general configuration: a bi-cultural (or multi-cultural) situation 
in which members of one cultural group are seeking to adjust them- 
selves to the group which possesses greater prestige and power. 
Two general types of sit of situation may be distinguished: one wl where th the 
cultural difference also includes. a racial (biological) difference; the 
second where the difference is purely cultural, Each of these can be 
further subdivided. 

The first of these marginal situations, that involving a racial 
difference, affords at first glance a clearer conception of the problem 
than does the second. This is particularly true as regards persons of 
racially mixed ancestry. The individual of mixed blood is likely to 
grow up influenced by the cultures of each of his parental groups. 
Even if his family life is predominantly of one culture, he is often 
keenly aware of his connection with the other culture or group. In 
addition he is apt to possess some of the physical traits of each of the 
two races. Other members of the community can therefore identify 
him as of mixed descent. Consequently, whatever racial prejudice— 
ranging from mild aloofness or patronizing solicitude to biting con- 


2 “Migration and the Marginal Man,” American Journal of Sociology, May, 1928. 
3 Ibid., p. 892. 
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tempt—exists in the community toward mixed persons will sooner 
or later impinge upon his consciousness. The type of life he leads, 
the nature of his achievements or failures, his conception of himself, 
and his social attitudes will inevitably reflect the fact that he is of 
mixed race, and whatever that fact means in any particular com- 
munity. 

The status of the mixed person is not a uniform one. Generally 
speaking, it is somewhere between the two parent-races. In the early 
stages of mixture one can scarcely speak of a clear status: the first 
mixed-bloods are anomalies for which the social organization is un- 
prepared. The particular constellation of forces at work in the com- 
munity gradually defines a status. From the subjective side the 
initial, natural desire of the mixed-blood with any ambition is to 
advance toward the group which occupies the higher status. Sharing 
its blood, and at least some of its culture, he feels that he belongs 
with it, or close to it. The extent of his advance will then be limited, 
excepting for possible inherited differences, by social conditions. 

In the case of an illegitimate child the absence of the father will 
tend to place the child in the mother’s group. Since the blood of the 
white race has been generally introduced by men rather than by 
women, this means that the child will be cared for by the non-white 
group. In the modern period of race mixture, this is almost always 
the group or race of lower status. Where racial intermarriage is for- 
bidden, the result is similar; but in certain respects the status may 
be even lower, reflecting the hostile mores. Thus, in the case of the 
American Negro, the color line is so rigidly drawn that the mulatto 
must accept the status of the Negro, or at best that of the leader of 
the Negro; and this is true no matter how “white” he actually is— 
unless, of course, he is so white in appearance that he can “pass” 
as a white person. 

The mixed-blood, however, does not always become the leader of 
the weaker race. This rdle, so conspicuous in the case of the Ameri- 
can mulatto, merely indicates the peculiar American situation. The 
slave system deprived the Negro of his African cultural heritage and 
forced him to accept the American culture and its values. The 
mulatto, owing in part at least to historical circumstances, has ad- 
vanced further in this direction; consequently, when faced by that 
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categoric attitude of the white race which makes no distinction be- 
tween pure Negroes and mixed persons, he has gradually assumed a 
more than proportionate share of the leadership of the darker race.‘ 

In other parts of the world the mixed-blood occupies a different 
position. In India, for example, the Eurasian cannot enter either of 
the parent-groups. Each of the two main races is contemptuous of 
mixed individuals. The Eurasian clings to the coat of the aloof but 
retreating Englishman, despises the Indian, and is heartily despised 
in turn. The growth of Indian nationalism offers him little or no 
future; it increases his social isolation. As an intelligent Eurasian 
has stated, “To the European we are half-caste, among ourselves we 
are no caste, and to the Indian we are outcaste.’’s 

Where the competition and conflict of the races is less severe, the 
mixed group may have a position closer to the dominant race. In 
certain colonial areas where white men come to live temporarily, or 
else live as a capitalistic—not a working—class, the mixed-blood 
group approximates a middle class in status. The white group is 
small in number, it occupies the leading positions, and it may find a 
middle class of mixed-bloods useful both from an economic stand- 
point and because it acts as a “buffer” group separating the two 
unmixed races. In this case, where accommodation, rather than con- 
flict, prevails, the mixed-blood develops the traits of the conformist 
anxious to preserve his superior status. In Java, for example, the 
average mixed-blood has been described as “usually temperate, civil 
to the point of sycophancy, hospitable, and essentially devoted to 
his family.’”’® Again, the cool attitude of Jamaican mulattoes or 
“colored” people to Marcus Garvey’s ‘“‘Back-to-Africa’”” movement 
was an illuminating indication of their preference for the status quo.? 

Another type of mixed-race situation should be noted: that where 


4See E. B. Reuter, The Mulatto in the United States (Boston, 1918). 

5 Quoted in Mary H. Lee, ““The Eurasian: A Social Problem” (thesis in the University 
of Chicago Library), p. 10. 

6H. J. Scheuer, quoted in S. H. Roberts, Population Problems of the Pacific (London, 
1927), p. 378. 

7In his Philosophy and Opinions of Marcus Garvey or Africa for the Africans, com- 
piled by Amy Jacques-Garvey, Vol. II (New York, 1926), Garvey writes: “I was openly 
hated and persecuted by some of these colored men of the island who did not want to 
be classified as Negroes, but as white. They hated me worse than poison” (p. 127). 
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racial intermarriage exists upon an extensive scale. Latin America 
generally and Hawaii are illustrations. Such a situation does not 
imply the complete absence of race prejudice, as some writers have 
affirmed ; but it does change the character of race prejudice, prevent- 
ing or restricting its institutionalization and driving it under cover, 
where it leads a precarious but not insignificant life. Here the 
racial hybrid develops a somewhat more diversified character, re- 
flecting the greater freedom of his position, and so approximates 
more nearly to the status of the dominant race. 

Significantly varied as these mixed-blood situations are, they all 
involve some cultural conflict and racial prejudice; and they have an 
unsettled, problematic character. There is a pull and pressure from 
both sides. The person of mixed blood, by his dual biological and 
cultural origin, is identified with each group. His awareness of the 
conflict situation, mild or acute, signifies that in looking at himself 
from the standpoint of each group he experiences the conflict as a 
personal problem. Thus his ambitions run counter to his feelings of 
self-respect: he would prefer recognition by the dominant race, but 
he resents its arrogance. A sense of superiority to one race is counter- 
balanced by a sense of inferiority to the other race. Pride and shame, 
love and hate, and other contradictory sentiments, mingle uneasily 
in his nature. The two cultures produce a dual pattern of identifica- 
tion and a divided loyalty, and the attempt to maintain self-respect 
transforms these feelings into an ambivalent attitude. The indi- 
vidual may pass in and out of each group situation several times a 
day; thus his attention is repeatedly focused upon each group atti- 
tude and his relationship to it. A process of repeated stimulation or 
meaningful conditioning goes on which becomes of central signifi- 
cance in his life-organization. His racial status is continually called 
in question; naturally his attention is turned upon himself to an 
excessive degree: thus increased sensitiveness, self-consciousness, 
and race-consciousness, an indefinable malaise, inferiority and vari- 
ous compensatory mechanisms, are common traits in the marginal 
person. The gifted mulatto, Dr. Du Bois,* has analyzed the problem 
in terms of a “double consciousness’’: 

“. ... the Negro is a sort of seventh son, born with a veil, and gifted with 
second-sight in this American world—a world which yields him no true self- 


*W. E. B. Du Bois, The Souls of Black Folk (Chicago, 1903), p. 3. 
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consciousness, but only lets him see himself through the revelation of the other 
world. It is a peculiar sensation, this double-consciousness, this sense of always 
looking at one’s self through the eyes of others, of measuring one’s soul by the 
tape of a world that looks on in amused contempt and pity. One ever feels this 
two-ness—an American, a Negro; two souls, two thoughts, two unreconciled 
strivings; two warring ideals in one dark body, whose dogged strength alone 
keeps it from being torn asunder. 


The statement of Du Bois suggests a development of Cooley’s look- 
ing-glass theory of personality. The process of seeing one’s self re- 
flected in the attitudes of others toward one is so habitual with the 
ordinary individual that he is unaware of it; it requires a Cooley to 
discover and describe the process. But with the marginal person, 
it is as if he were placed simultaneously between two looking-glasses, 
each presenting a different image of himself. The clash in the images 
cannot help but make the individual somewhat conscious of the 
process—conscious of the two mirrors and conscious of the two 
clashing images. 

So far the discussion has been confined to racial hybrid situations. 
The fact of race mixture, however, proves upon analysis to be rather 
incidental. The racial hybrid is iikely to be a marginal character, 
not because of his mixture of blood viewed as a biological fact, but 
because his mixture places him in a certain social situation. The 
validity of this interpretation is strengthened when comparisons are 
made with individuals of unmixed race occupying a similar social 
situation. 

Without making a detailed or extensive analysis, is it not clear 
that the immigrant who has left his home culture and is not yet 
assimilated into the new situation may, if he encounters an unfriend- 
ly attitude, become a marginal man? The autobiographies of many 
immigrants, especially when they have had social contacts beyond 
the immigrant community, are best understood from this general 
standpoint. If not the immigrant, then the children of immigrants— 
the second generation—frequently are in this position. This is likely 
to happen when the children adopt, as they readily do, the new cul- 
ture more rapidly than their parents, and when the culture of the 
latter stands in sharp contrast with that of the new land. The diffi- 
culty of the second generation is further increased when racial differ- 
ences are added to the usual cultural differences—as in the case of 
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second-generation Orientals in America. They are then neither 
Orientals nor Americans in a full sense, and may feel themselves to 
be, in the words of a young man of Japanese descent, a “lost genera- 
tion.” Their undetermined status also gives rise to a baffling ambi- 
valence of mood and sentiment which reflective introspection can 
sometimes catch and throw into relief. For example, an intelligent 
second-generation Chinese girl in Hawaii described her feelings about 
the ‘“Haoles” (the white American group, chiefly Nordic and upper 
class) as follows: 


. .. . Although they are in more comfortable circumstances, my individual- 
ism does not permit me to desire to be a haole—only at bitter moments when a 
haole is preferred just because he is a haole. I may be only Chinese, but I 
ees soo The haole needn’t think he’s so “blamed almighty.” When I am 
not amused, his condescension aggravates me and I hate him. Then I am sorry 
for him, for his parents had fired his baby brain with race superiority. 

Sometimes I find myself wanting to command his respect and recognition as 
a social equal. I analyzed that feeling. From where did it come? Is it because 
I want to be “some one”’ in a society where haoles are the prominent ones? Is it 
because it would be a golden chance to show off to my less fortunate oriental 
friends? I wonder. It is so difficult to stand apart from the whole complex sub- 
jective set-up of reactions and feeling tones. 

Even if he should become friendly, he would never invite me to dinner or toa 
party. Oh, no! Whoever did such a thing! I’m yellow! 

Please do not think that I’m bitter, for this attitude holds true only when 
there are a thousand haoles (as a mass), and not for individuals. The best of 
my haole friends (those who are older and consequently have had more contact 
with peoples of other races) treat me like a human being. I have spent many 
happy week-ends with them—swimming and playing together, having téte-a- 
tétes over a tea table on an afternoon, consuming chicken dinners, singing 
hymns, and spending the night or the week with them. 

Aside from those who have nothing to boast of and yet act as if they do, the 
haole as I associate with him becomes a very likable person. After all, we must 
not judge the haole by his lowly, narrow-minded brother. _ 

I remember when I was in school the first twelve years, I simply dreaded 
being called “‘haolified.”” Everyone talked about you if you tried to speak like 
a haole or put on the airs of a haole. The Portuguese who tried to pass off as a 
haole was hooted down. Do you see how we magnified the arrogance of the 
general run of haoles here and shut out of the picture our lovely white teachers? 
I too have been prejudiced. Sometimes this childish idea of dreading to seem 
haolified crops up and I reproach myself. 

It isn’t bad being a haole, but I’d rather be myself. 
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The Jew is likely to be a typical marginal man. Perhaps the fac- 
tors in his situation are the most complex. His is the traditional 
minority group. He is the perennial immigrant. His children are apt 
to have the second-generation problems. Popularly regarded as a 
race, the Jews are felt to be unassimilable. (Consider the Nazi 
ideology.) An individual of part-Jewish ancestry may be thought of 

‘in terms similar to the mixed-blood. Besides being a distinctive re- 
ligious group, they are viewed by many Christians as “Christ- 
killers.”” Centuries of social conflict, combined with their tenacious 
historical memories, have produced a group consciousness which in 
turn suspects and resists assimilation tendencies which go beyond a 
certain point. It is little wonder, then, that the Jew becomes the 
classic illustration of this problem, just as he has been most articulate 
in expressing it. 

The marginal type may emerge among a people who have not 
themselves emigrated but instead have been subject to invasion 
from without. The expansion of Western peoples during the modern 
period of history has been the main factor in creating this situation. 
Besides the racial hybrid, there is also the unmixed cultural hybrid. 
Missionaries have been instrumental in producing such individuals: 
the convert who is no longer adjusted to his native group and yet is 
not fully at home or accepted by the white group. Colonial adminis- 
trators have noted the difficulties connected with Westernized na- 
tives—“Europeanized Africans,” for instance. Incidentally, it is 
significant that such terms are applied to Westernized individuals of 
both mixed and unmixed descent: apparently the fact of race mix- 
ture is not the crucial one. Modern nationalistic movements can be 
understood best in terms of a reaction to such cultural hybridization. 
This is recognized by some of the leading students of India, for ex- 
ample. It may be pertinent to note what the East India Calcutta 
University Commission had to say concerning the effects of English 
education upon the students of Bengal: 


The Bengali student, like many a student in other lands, feels upon his mind 
the pull of two loyalties, the loyalty to the old order and loyalty to the new. 
But in his case the difficulty of combining these two loyalties is very great. Each 
loyalty needs fuller and clearer definition to him. He finds it hard to light upon 
any real adjustment between them. Therefore, it is often his fate to lead what 
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is in effect a double intellectual life. He is two-minded and lives a parallel life 
in the atmosphere of two cultures.’ 

Naturally the marginal individual is not identical in all his per- 
sonality traits in all situations, nor even within one situation. What 
is here termed “‘marginal”’ represents a process of abstraction, a core 
of psychological traits which are the inner correlates of the dual 
pattern of social conflict and identification. The intensity of the 
inner conflict varies with the situation itself, the individual experi- 
ence with this situation, and perhaps certain inherited traits. With 
some individuals, it appears to be a minor problem; in such cases one 
cannot speak of a “personality type.’’ It is only in those cases where 
the conflict is intense and of considerable duration that the person- 
ality as a whole is oriented around the conflict. The individual then 
seems almost to be “‘obsessed’’ with his problem; his moods are re- 
shaped. Then, in spite of the variations in race and culture, the type 
is clearly delineated. 

Another important distinction should be emphasized: the exist- 
ence of a life-cycle. The traits of the individual vary considerably 
with the stage of development. Three stages can be defined: First, 
there is a stage of preparation when the individual is being intro- 
duced into the two cultures. In a general way this represents at least 
some assimilation into the two cultures. Without at least partial 
assimilation the individual would not later experience the conflict of 
loyalties. This assimilation is often an unwitting process in which 
the individual does not realize he is taking over two cultures. At 
this period he is not conscious of a personality problem; usually this 
stage is confined to childhood. 

The second stage has the character of a “crisis”: the individual, 
through one or more defining experiences, becomes aware of the cul- 
tural conflict which involves his own career. This may be the result 
of a single experience which climaxes a process of summation, or it 
may dawn in a more gradual and imperceptible manner not clearly 
recallable by the subject. The typical traits of the marginal man 
arise out of the crisis experience and in response to the situation. 
The individual’s life-organization is seriously disturbed. Confusion, 
even shock, restlessness, disillusionment, and estrangement may re- 
sult; a new self-consciousness develops to mirror the newly realized 

9 Report of the East India Calcutta University Commission (Calcutta, 1919), p. 128. 
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situation. The individual takes the attitude of the two groups 
toward each other and toward himself and becomes something of a 
divided personality. Naturally he does not remain passive; some 
effort at least is made at readjustment. Such a problematic situa- 
tion is indeed peculiarly conducive to thought, as John Dewey has 
made clear in other connections. Perhaps this is one reason for the 
frequent superiority shown by the Jew and the mixed-blood, for 
instance. 

The third stage consists of the more enduring responses of the 
individual to the situation. In general,.the individual may evolve 
in several different directions. He may continue toward the domi- 
nant group and perhaps eventually succeed in becoming an ac- 
cepted member. In this case the conflict ends, or merely echoes re- 
currently as a memory. This solution is more likely to occur where 
there is no biological barrier. ‘Passing”’ is a more uncertain solution. 
Another possibility lies in moving in the other direction, throwing 
one’s lot with the subordinate group, if it in turn is willing. The 
marginal individual’s dual contacts may give him an advantage, 
making him a leader. Resentment may spur him to fight the domi- 
nant group; he becomes a “revolutionary,” or aggressive nationalist. 
If his attention is centered on raising his own group by some other 
method, he may appear in the réle of conciliator, reformer, teacher, 
etc. Such réles contribute to organize and give direction to the pre- 
viously disturbed or disorganized individual, even though they do 
not always create complete inner harmony. In yet other instances 
neither of the foregoing courses is taken; there may then be with- 
drawal and isolation, or removal—the last difficult to achieve except 
perhaps by escape to another land (American Negroes, for instance, 
profess to find France a haven of refuge from race prejudice). Again, 
the intermediate group—say, of mixed-bloods—may be large enough 
to afford a moderately satisfying life; indeed, the future may belong 
to it. In individual cases certain réles of adjustment, investigation, 
creative science, and art enable the individual to profit by his special 
position, and perhaps ease the problem by expressing it. The stimu- 
lus of the situation may create a superior personality or mind.”® With 

© A notion that the marginal man is necessarily “abnormal,” unhappy, or otherwise 


unfortunate appears to have arisen. This is a misconception of the facts, a narrowing 
of the concept to the more disorganized cases. 
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some the conflict does not appear to be resolved except for temporary 
periods, and with others it initiates a process of disorganization 
which finds expression in statistics of delinquency, crime, suicide 
and mental instability. That the traits of the marginal man, as well 
as his attitude toward his position, should vary in this third stage 
is perhaps so obvious that it needs no development at this time. 

Just as there is a life-cycle for the individual, so there is a natural 
history for the situation. The initial phase involves a small group of 
marginal individuals who are much ahead of the minority or sub- 
ordinate group. This favors the process of their identification and 
assimilation with the dominant race; it is about the only road. 
Gradually the group of marginal persons increases and the minority 
race itself begins to stir with new feelings andideas. It makes progress 
in cultural development and self-respect. Then, if the dominant race 
continues intransigently in its position and attitudes of superiority, 
some of the marginal individuals swing about and identify them- 
selves with the rising group. They further define the situation and 
accelerate the movement. In this manner, nativistic, nationalistic, 
and racial movements evolve from trickles into tides which have as 
their goals some kind of equality and independence. The final out- 
come may be a new social framework—perhaps a new race, national- 
ity, caste, or even a new state. On the other hand, if assimilation is 
facilitated, the minority group is eventually incorporated into the 
dominant group, or the minority group (say, of mixed bloods) may 
grow and become the dominant group, and the particular cycle 
comes to an end. 

In any case, the marginal man is likely to have an important part. 
He is the key-personality in this type of cultural change. From the 
practical viewpoint, then, the study of the marginal man is obvious- 
ly significant. From the standpoint of theoretical science, his life- 
history offers a method for studying the cultural process from the 
mental, as well as objective, side. In the words of Park, “It is in the 
mind of the marginal man—where the changes and fusions of culture 
are going on—that we can best study the processes of civilization 
and progress.’’** 


Op. cit., p. 893. 
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LAWS OF CONSUMPTION AND LIVING 


CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN* 
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ABSTRACT 

' Hypotheses about the relation of various factors to the standard of living or to the 
standard obtaining in the social class under investigation may be classified into three 
groups: (1) utility hypotheses, including (a) relations between laws of supply and price 
and of the budget, (b) the law of diminishing returns or of rent, and (c) the marginal 
utility analysis; (2) the Engelian hypotheses which attempt to correlate the distribu- 
tion of the budget with ideas of well-being; and (3) the Le Play hypotheses which at- 
tempt to correlate the family budget of expenditures with the social consequences of 
consumption, particularly in the field of social organization. Many of the ideas conflict; 
very few have been tested for complete validity under all conditions. Most of the laws 
have an economic bias, neglecting many of the fundamentals of the standard of living 
from the sociological viewpoint. The analyses have been largely biased by the assump- 
tion of an immediate reaction between an individual and his present consumption goods 
without relation to long-time or non-sensational points of view. Thirty-six theoretical 
formulations may be grouped under: (1) food budgets, (2) clothing budgets, (3) rent, 
fuel and housing budgets, (4) budgets of sundry items, (5) investment expenditures. 

Many investigators have attempted to theorize about the rela- 
tion of various factors to the level of living or to the living of the 
social class under investigation. This is an attempt to describe a 
few of the outstanding hypotheses in the field of family living. 

The hypotheses may be classified into three groups. The first may 
be called the utility hypotheses and includes (a) relations between 
the laws of supply and price and of the budget, (b) the law of di- 
minishing returns or of rent, and (c) the marginal-utility analysis. 
The law of diminishing returns, as will be shown later, is closely re- 
lated to the Weber-Fechner law. The second general group may be 
called the Engelian hypotheses. The theories attempt to correlate the 
distribution of the budget with ideas of well-being, such as Engel’s 
statement that the proportion of the expenditures used for food is 
one of the best measures of the well-being of the people. Finally, 
there is a third group called the Le Playist hypotheses which attempt 
to correlate the family budget of expenditures with the social con- 
sequences of consumption, particularly in the field of social or- 
ganization. 

*I am indebted to the Committee on Research in the Social Sciences of Harvard 
University for a grant of money to carry on this research. Dr. E. W. Gilboy and R. K. 
Merton have read this paper and made a number of valuable suggestions. 
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UTILITY HYPOTHESES 


A. Supply-price theories and the budget—The first theory was 
that set forth by Gregory King at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He held that the demand for food is such that a shortage 
causes extreme modification in the other fields of consumption. 
In addition to showing the relations between the supply and price of 
grain, King presented much budgetary material which has become 
incorporated into the works of J. E. T. Rogers, Corrado Gini, G. del 
Vecchio, and others.? This law arose, according to Rogers, out of the 
conditions of war, famine, and general disruption in Great Britain 
at the close of the seventeenth century. King applied it chiefly to 
the prices of grain and the necessities of life, but all consumers’ mar- 
ket goods are implied. 

In their investigation of family expenditures, the theory was again 
taken up by Corrado Gini? and especially G. del Vecchio.4 Gini 
stated the theory as a general relation between an arithmetic change 
in consumption and a geometric increase or decrease in price.s 
Del Vecchio studied the theory in relation to the logarithmic laws 
of consumption. 

Del Vecchio summarized fifty studies of laborers from various 
countries to ascertain the influence of changes in income or total ex- 
pense upon the consumption of certain items which could be meas- 
ured by the usual amounts spent for them. He paid particular at- 
tention to the food budget because he wanted to combine the re- 
sults in a mathematical statement which would include the phenom- 
ena studied under Engel’s law. However, before he completed his 
investigations, he included expenses for lodging, clothing, alcohol, 


2 Practically all economists have dealt with these ideas more or less adequately. 
We do not attempt to review their work here. 


3 C. Gini, “Prezzi e consumi,” Giornale degli Economisti, January-February, 1910, 
PP. 99-114 and 235-49. 

4G. del Vecchio, Relasioni fra entrata e consumo (Rome, 1912). 

5“Tn altre parole: Quandi i prezsi variano, positivamente o negativemente, in ragione 
geometrica, i consumi variano nel senso op posto, in ragione aritmetica,” op. cit., p. 100. 

6 There are several varieties of Engel’s law. For instance, see C. C. Zimmerman, 
“Ernst Engel’s Law of Expenditure for Food,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, Novem- 
ber, 1932, pp. 78-101. In this particular case, del Vecchio is interpreting Engel’s 
law to mean an increase or decrease in the proportionate amounts used for food with 
an increase or decrease in the actual income of the laborers. 
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tea, coffee, and chocolate. For all of them he found a similar 
principle, namely, that the percentages of income or expenditure 
used for a particular item decreased as the logarithm of the total in- 
come or expenditure increased. However, his predicted expenditure 
tended to disagree with the actual expenditure for the lowest in- 
come groups. He included no extremely high income groups. 

Del Vecchio concluded his investigation by maintaining that the 
following principles were closely related to each other and were 
merely different statements of the same behavior tendencies: (1) 
the law of Gregory King, as formulated by Corrado Gini, that con- 
sumption increases or diminishes in arithmetical ratio while prices 
diminish or increase in geometric ratio; (2) the principle of Daniel 
Bernouilli that the advantage or disadvantage resulting from the 
acquisition or loss of patrimony increases in an arithmetical ratio 
while the patrimony increases, or decreases in geometric ratio; 
(3) the law stated by Weber and formulated more precisely by 
Fechner that sensation increases or diminishes in arithmetical ratio, 
while stimulus increases or diminishes in geometric ratio;’ (4) Engel’s 
law, as interpreted by del Vecchio; and (5) del Vecchio’s logarithmic 
principle as just outlined. 

B. Diminishing returns and the budget—Not only are these 
theories based upon observations of substantially the same be- 
havior but they are also measures of another general principle ap- 
pearing in economics under the name of “diminishing returns” or of 
“increasing and diminishing returns.”* 

There have been several statements of the law which vary accord- 
ing to the method used for measuring “returns.”’ One problem which 
has been discussed a great deal concerns increases in returns. The 
classic argument for increases in returns is to be found in the words 
of Marshall: 

We may say broadly that while the part which nature plays in production 


shows a tendency toward diminishing returns, the part which man plays shows 
a tendency toward increasing return.? 


7 For further information on the Weber-Fechner law, see E. G. Boring, History of 
Experimental Psychology (New York, 1929), pp. 276 et passim; also his The Physical 
Dimensions of Consciousness (New York, 1933), p. 60; and H. Hoaglund, “The Weber- 
Fechner Law and the All-or-None Theory,” Journal of General Psychology, July, 1930. 

8 For lack of space most of the discussions of this part of the field have been omitted. 

9 Principles of Economics (London, 1916), p. 316. 
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We need not be concerned with minor details of this principle. For 
our purposes, it is sufficient to show that the relations between man 
and his material standard of living may generally be predicated upon 
the basis of a theory of decreasing returns under conditions of in- 
creasing application of stimuli. We agree with del Vecchio that the 
Bernouillian principle, the Weber-Fechner law, and the theories by 
Gregory King, Corrado Gini, del Vecchio, and Engel are all state- 
ments of a principle of relations which follow the same general curve. 

C. Marginal utility and the budget—The economic principle of 
marginal utility not only recognizes the decline in sensation re- 
ceived from repeated units of the same good but also recognizes 
something of a general decline in the total volume of sensation when 
the total amount is increased but the goods are varied. A study of a 
typical Austrian utility chart shows this clearly. The principle is 
closely related to supply-price laws, demand curves, and diminish- 
ing returns. 

S. N. Patten expanded this concept of utility into a logical theory 
of the standard of living under such categories as necessity, variety, 
harmony, cost, grouping, and negative utility. However, his princi- 
ples, like the other utility analyses, were highly subjective and filled 
with hedonistic preconceptions. We simply mention them in passing 
as representing an outstanding attempt to derive laws of consump- 
tion.*° 

Goods and services which tend to follow all these curves are prima- 
rily items of direct sensory experience and are found in all standards 
of living. In contrast, the non-material aspects of standards of living, 
as has been indicated, may or may not follow Weber-Fechner or 
utility curves of relation between stimulus and response." 


ENGELIAN HYPOTHESES 
In this category will be examined a number of theories which are 
not only held to be valid laws of consumption but are also proposed 
as measures of social progress. This type of study is named after 
Engel because in his final report of family expenditure he held that 
10 See S. N. Patten, Consumption of Wealth (Philadelphia, 1889). 


™ See C. C. Zimmerman, “The Family Budget as a Tool for Sociological Analysis,” 
The American Journal of Sociology, May, 1928; also his “Ernst Engel’s Law of Expendi- 
tures for Food,” Joc. cit. 
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the percentage used to buy food provided “an accurate and truthful 
measure of the material well-being of a people.”* Engel developed 
some of the earlier theories, such as the one by Le Play, that economic 
progress could be measured by changes in the proportions of food 
expenditure, especially the relation between animal and vegetable 
food. Engel restated his theory of proportions used for food as fol- 
lows: 


The proportion of the outgo used for food, other things being equal, is the 
best measure of the material standard of living of a population. 


He also developed the idea further into the following natural law: 


The poorer an individual, a family, or a people, the greater must be the 
percentage of the income necessary for the maintenance of physical sustenance, 
and again of this a greater portion must be allowed for food. 


This theory of Engel was taken up and expanded by Carroll D. 
Wright, of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, in 1875 
and the law of well-being was broken down into four statements 
which are as follows: 

1. That the greater the income, the smaller the relative percentage of out- 
lay for subsistence. 


2. That the percentage of outlay for clothing is approximately the same, 
whatever the income. 


3. That the percentage of outlay for lodging, or rent, and for fuel and light, 
is invariably the same, whatever the income. 


4. That as the income increases in amount, the percentage of outlay for 
“sundries” becomes greater."3 


This specific interpretation of Engel’s theories has developed sev- 
eral new principles, none of which change the essence of his supposed 
conclusions. F. H. Streightoff found clothing percentages increased 
with increasing income, while percentages for fuel, light, and housing 
expenditures decreased. Streightoff used data gathered by R. C. Cha- 
pin for New York City to prove his contention."* Similar conclusions 

12 See the last section of his final study, “Die Lebenskosten” in the Bulletin of Inter- 
nat. Institute of Stat. (1st ed., Rome, 1895), Vol. IX, first part. 


13 See the Sixth Annual Report of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, 
March, 1875, Part IV, p. 438. 


4 See F. H. Streightoff, The Standard of Living Among Industrial Peoples in America 
(New York, rgrr), p. 20. 
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were reached by Ogburn after his correlation study of 200 selected 
families for the District of Columbia in 1916." 

The work of expanding the Engelian hypotheses to include other 
types of family expenditures was begun in Germany by Heinrich 
Schwabe, editor of the Berlin Statistical Yearbook. In America this 
development was due to the erroneous interpretation of Engel’s ideas 
by C. D. Wright, and the popularization of this error by Richard T. 
Ely. In 1868, Schwabe maintained that the real law of rent paralleled 
Engel’s law for food—the lower the income, the higher is the propor- 
tion for rent, and vice versa. In 1867, surveys were undertaken in 
Berlin by the official Bureau of Statistics to determine the relations 
between income and the amount paid for rent. Two classes of families 
were studied: those of 4,281 government officials, both state and 
communal, with salaries of less than 1,000 thalers; and those of 9,741 
other citizens with incomes of less than 1,000 thalers. The incomes 
were divided into twenty classes and the results tabulated. Neither 
families living in furnished rooms nor earnings of wives were included 
in the study. From the tabulated results Schwabe claimed that: “je 
drmer Jemand ist, einen desto grésseren Theil seines Einkommens muss 
er fiir Wohnungsverausgeben, mathematisch dargestellt” (mathemati- 
cally speaking, the poorer a person, the greater must be the part of his 
income used for house rent). Thus, Schwabe’s law held that propor- 
tionate expenditures for rent decrease with increasing income irre- 
spective of differences in social class."° A working man with an income 
of $700 per year would spend the same proportions for rent as a clerk 
with equal income and would tend to receive about the same type of 
housing accommodations. In proof of this, Schwabe cited data from 
many cities other than Berlin, particularly von Bruch’s analysis of 
rentals in Hamburg. 

Following Schwabe’s study, a series of similar analyses and theories 
have been developed in Germany, largely without reference to the- 
ories held in other countries, such as those by C. D. Wright, L. B. 
More, R. C. Chapin, F. H. Streightoff, and W. F. Ogburn in Amer- 

1 W. F. Ogburn, “Analysis of the Standard of Living in the District of Columbia in 
1916,” Quarterly Publication of the American Statistical Association, June, 1919, p. 14. 


16 See H. Schwabe, Die Verhdlinis von Miethe und Einkommen in Berlin, Berlin und 
seine Entwickelung, Zweiter Jahrgang (Berlin, 1868), pp. 265-76. 
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ica; and Corrado Gini and G. del Vecchio in Italy. The first of these 
analyses was the criticism of Schwabe’s law by E. Laspeyres in 1875. 
Laspeyres held that the percentages used for rent were influenced by 
social class as well as by income. He accepted Schwabe’s law with 
reservations. He believed that only within broadly similar occupa- 
tional groups could the proportions for rent be compared with income. 
Among the clerical workers and laborers, lower incomes would be 
associated with higher proportions for rent and higher incomes with 
lower proportions, but because of different class standards of living 
one could not compare a clerk with a laborer of the same income group. 
Each class has its own social standards and within it the same general 
principle of declining proportions of rent with higher incomes holds."’ 

In a later analysis, Albrecht tested both the theories of Schwabe 
and Laspeyres on the basis of available German data and although 
he found a number of irregularities he finally reached conclusions such 
as the following: 


For the high income classes (above 5,000 marks) social considerations are 
most important in the proportions used for rent, but income was also a factor. 

For the lower income groups (1,200-5,000 marks) social considerations are 
important but within social classes rental proportions decline as incomes in- 
crease. Incomes are a more important factor. 

For the lowest classes (under 1,200 marks) there is no Jaw of rent. 


Albrecht held that broadly similar occupational groups with high 
incomes were not comparable, although there was some tendency for 
income to influence rent. The higher income groups tended to pay a 
slightly smaller proportion for rent than the lower ones, and vice 
versa. Nevertheless, the officials formed one standard, the entre- 
preneurs another, the rentiers a third, and so on. 

Finally, Friedrich Liitge analyzed the whole problem again on the 
basis of the German official investigation of 1927-28. He divided the 
expenditures for housing into: (1) rent, (2) heat and light, and (3) up- 
keep and furnishings. He concluded that Schwabe’s law was fully 
confirmed only among the country and city workmen, partly among 
the salaried employees, and not at all among the officials. It was not 
even confirmed among officials in income ranges where it was fully 


17 The summary of this earlier analysis can be found in G. Albrecht’s Haushaltungs- 
statistik (Berlin, 1912), pp. 113 ff. 
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confirmed among workmen. He thought another law was evident: 
“The expenditure for housing depends upon social rank: the higher 
the social standing the higher is the relative expenditure for hous- 
ing.** 

All of these theories are related in the sense that they follow the 
basic hypothesis of Engel that the distribution of the budget, as 
shown by actual expenditure, is a measure of the well-being of the 
people with or without regard to the total incomes of the families. 
This statement, of course, applies to some studies more than to 
others. Some of the theories briefly summarized here also belong 
partly to the third group of hypotheses which are to be examined 
next. 


LE PLAYIST HYPOTHESES 


In this section, an attempt is made to summarize a number of 
theories of consumption which seek to find relations between the 
family expenditure budget and the social consequences of con- 
sumption, particularly in the field of social organization. To some 
extent, they overlap the other theories but, in the main, they form 
a distinct group. They are named after Le Play because he was the 
first investigator to bring these ideas before the public. Many of the 
hypotheses attempt to show cyclically changing social relations at 
various levels of consumption. 

The chief contentions of Frédéric Le Play are summarized briefly 
as follows: 


1. The level and type of consumption in a particular society is an important 
index of its general condition. A statement such as the following is often at- 
tributed to Le Play: “Tell me how a family uses its resources and I will tell 
you what kind of family it is.’’ 

2. The family is a good index of the type of society. By a study of consump- 
tion one can analyze first the family and then the whole society. 

3. The quantity of goods consumed is not as adequate an index of the real 
well-being of the people as are the characteristics of the mores regulating modes 
of consumption. 

4. From the third hypothesis it follows that a society or a family can have a 
high level of consumption of goods but have a low level of well-being because 


8 “Tie Wohnungsausgeben und das Schwabesche Gesetz in den letzten grossen 
Haushaltungsstatistischen erhebungen,” Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie, 133 (Jena, 
1930), 265-82. 
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the future level of consumption is being endangered by the present demoraliza- 
tion of the social practice built about consumption (prosperous but demoralized 
—ébranlées—societies). 

5. In the consideration of levels of consumption, attention should be directed 
to the social co-ordinates which attempt to guarantee future level of consump- 
tion as well as the present level. 

6. A generally high level of consumption tends to make a population care- 
less concerning many important rules and regulations about consumption. 


These rules and regulations appear insignificant unless one regards their long- 
time values to the people. 


7. A generally low level of consumption tends to discipline a people in the 
social practices essential to well-being, so that if the opportunity arises the social 
system is often capable of increasing the level of consumption. 

8. The level of material consumption in a society not only fluctuates accord- 

ing to the business cycle and to variations in the production of goods arising 
from natural causes but also according to rather lengthy cyclical changes of 
the social co-ordinates in the standard of living (cycles of moralization and de- 
moralization). 
Briefly, these are Le Play’s theories about consumption. Whether or 
not his analysis is correct, our existing long-time studies of the level 
of consumption show that there are fluctuations in addition to those 
which may be explained by the business cycle or by the natural 
factors in the yield of production. 

Le Play’s theories have never received a great direct following. 
Nevertheless, independent investigations have found similar rela- 
tions between consumption and the social factors of life other than 
those which may be predicated upon the utility and the Engelian 
hypotheses.*® 

One of the first of these independent studies was Laspeyres’ work 
on the relation of social class to rent. This was followed, quite inde- 
pendently, by some preliminary observations concerning the budgets 
of poor families in Great Britain by B. S. Rowntree.?? Rowntree 


*9 See C. C. Zimmerman and M. E. Frampton, Family and Society (New York, 
1935). We are classifying all theories as primarily Engelian which state linear relations 
between size of family and level of consumption. These theories tend to make size of 
family the reciprocal of size of income. See C. C. Zimmerman, “Mathematical Corre- 
lation in the Household Budget,” Sociologus, VIII, No. 2 (June, 1932), 145-66; and 
Jacob Marschak, Elastizitat der Nachfrage (Tiibingen, 1931). 


20 See Poverty, A Study of Town Life (London, 1902 and 1922), pp. 169-72. This 
idea was also suggested in a monograph by Louis Reybaud, Le coton (Paris, 1863). 
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held that the relations between family organization, size, and earn- 
ing capacity of poor families tend to give them a characteristic life 
cycle of three periods of prosperity and three of suffering. The labor- 
er tends to suffer from poverty and under-consumption in his youth 
(while he is growing rapidly and needs a high level of economic con- 
sumption for sustenance), after marriage, and during his middle life 
before his children have left him. A part of this theory, of course, is 
closely related to some of the previous analyses. In addition, it 
postulates cyclical changes in forms of social organization which the 
utilitarian hypotheses disregard. The fluctuations of the laborer 
from conditions of adequate consumption to periods of under- 
consumption is a fluctuation between independent self-support (his 
dependency upon private organization) and dependence upon public 
or semi-public support. Thus, the relations of the laborer to the 
forces which compose his social background tend to vary with his 
level of consumption. The periods of an “adequate” level of con- 
sumption are primarily those of later youth, early adulthood, and 
the time when his dependent children have a high earning power and 
remain with him. Rowntree’s analysis applies principally to urban 
conditions. 

The work by Rowntree was paralleled by a somewhat similar type 
of analysis by the students of the Russian peasant budget except 
their theory was developed for rural rather than for urban condi- 
tions. The clearest formulation of this idea has been made by Alex- 
ander Tschajanow as follows." The family is a central organizing 
unit in most small unit economies, particularly in agriculture. Con- 
sequently, the size and the composition of the family exercise both a 
qualitative and a quantitative influence upon the level of consump- 
tion and the general economic characteristics of the unit. The pro- 
portion of consumers to workers tends to increase with the growth 
in size of the family unit until a maximum of consumption and a 
minimum of productive force is reached just before the first children 
begin to earn in or out of the household. The proportion of con- 
sumers to workers then begins to approach the point at which 
consuming and working ability tend to reach an equilibrium again. 
To adapt to these cyclical fluctuations within the family or house- 


* See Die Lehre von der biuerlichen Wirtschaft (Berlin, 1923), particularly chap. i. 
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hold, the peasant tries to develop compensating fluctuations in the 
land and capital resources which contribute to his consumption. He 
seeks to prevent the decreases in economic labor power per con- 
sumption unit from driving the consumption level of the members 
below a subsistence minimum. This part of the theory dealing with 
capital and land accommodations for each unit of decreasing labor 
power has been developed particularly in America. In a theoretical 
manner, it first arose with Henry C. Taylor, and then in a factual 
manner through the analysis by C. P. Loomis.” Loomis shows this 
compensating tendency in the fact that the per capita acres tilled 
by American farm families do not vary nearly as much as the per 
capita acres owned by the heads of these families.?3 The difference 
between the urban theories of Rowntree and those concerning the 
agricultural economy lies chiefly in the analysis of compensating 
forces for the decreased worker-consumer ratio which are to be 
found in agriculture. 

A somewhat different type of hypothesis within the same general 
category has been presented in works by John D. Black and Carle 
C. Zimmerman. The first of these studies attempts to apply the 
typological method, as illustrated by the works of Le Play and as 
developed by the theories of Max Weber, to the problem of differ- 
entiating certain broad social classes according to the distribution 
found in their budgets. 

The following statement is a typical illustration: 

In the farm family expenditures, the primary competition is between land 
investment and living. In the urban family expenditures, the primary competi- 
tion is between physiological and non-physiological expenditures. A first corol- 
lary of this principle is that competition between physiological and non- 
physiological expenditure is a secondary matter in farm budgets. A second 


corollary is that for these primary types of economic behavior, farmers as a 
class are distinctly different from the wage and salary earning classes.*4 


2 See C. P. Loomis’ Ph.D. thesis, Division of Sociology at Harvard University, 
1933, published as ‘““The Growth of the Farm Family in Relation to its Activities,” North 
Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 298 (June, 1934). 


23 This general characteristic life cycle in agriculture is also outlined in P. A. Sorokin, 
C. C. Zimmerman, and C. J. Galpin, A Systematic Source Book in Rural Sociology, 
Vol. II (Minneapolis, 1931), chap. x, especially p. 31. 

2, ©. C. Zimmerman and J. D. Black, “Factors Affecting Expenditures of Fam- 
ily Incomes in Minnesota,” Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 
246 (July, 1924), p. 28. 
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This idea was expanded in a later study which summarized the 
investment expenditures of rural and urban groups and verified the 
four following hypotheses by typical data. 

1. The primary agencies of investment expenditures among the poorer 
urban classes are insurance and savings. 

2. The middle classes add another factor, investments in home ownership 
and improvement. 

3. The upper classes have the most varied investment possibilities of all. 


4. City groups as a whole have a much greater diversity of investment possi- 
bilities than farm groups as a whole.’s 


A somewhat different note was added when these same ideas were 
expanded to include further differences in consumption according to 
social class. The five following hypotheses are illustrative of a type 
which has been made and which may be verified and expanded 
within the field of budget investigation. They are an attempt to 
outline clearly some of the general characteristics of consumption 
by social class. 


1. There appear to be about as many costs of living as there are people. 

2. Different groups of people spend different amounts for the same type of 
consumption. 

3. Different items are purchased to satisfy the same kind of desire. 

4. Different groups can live more cheaply, if necessary. With an increase of 
income they tend to improve their living in so far as they are capable by emu- 
lating the upper classes. 

5. Many social climbers merely acquire the formal aspects of the living 
among higher groups without its subjective content; and many social “fallers”’ 
merely lose the formal content of the living behavior without its subjective 
side.” 


The same general type of theory was expanded to include not only 
the expenditure of money but also the use of goods. In this par- 
ticular case, the utility distribution of rooms was contrasted. For 
the village and farm families which were studied, the following 
general hypothesis was set up: 


2s C. C. Zimmerman, “Income and Expenditures of Minnesota Farm and City Fami- 
lies, 1927-28,” Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 255 (June 2, 
1929), p. 28. 


* C. C. Zimmerman, “The Family Budget as a Tool for Sociological Analysis,” 
The American Journal of Sociology, XX XIII, No. 6 (May, 1928), 908-10. 
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Not only do the expenditures of the lower class families indicate greater 

nearness to physiological requirements but their houses are so organized that 
more of the space is devoted to eating, sleeping, and the physical needs of the 
individual.” 
In a later study this same difference in the use of room space was 
found for rural and urban families.?* This leads to the idea, which 
has not been developed as yet, that for all practical purposes the 
same general type of analyses could be applied to the consumption 
of units of time without reducing these units to money values. 

Ogburn’s attempt to study the family members according to dif- 
ferent rates of increasing individual expenditures for clothing de- 
serves mention. 


As the income goes down the percentage of expenditure for women’s clothing 
diminishes most, and for children’s clothing least, and as the income goes up 
the percentage of expenditure for women’s clothing increases most and for 
children’s least. In this regard women seem to sacrifice most and the children 
least.” 


In this particular field, two monographs by Maurice Halbwachs 
are of theoretical significance and deserve particular notice. The first 
attempts to interpret the living level of the working class based upon 
the official German investigation of budgets made in 1907-8.°° Halb- 
wachs tries to find the psychological basis of the classification of the 
desires associated with a given system of living. In brief, he holds 
that fields of economic desire may be grouped into four or five main 
categories if this classification conforms to some reality. He believes 
that the identification of goods into groups arises largely from the 
identity of the social mechanisms from which and through which the 
same types of goods are obtained and the social rhythms connected 
with each general type. This principle was then applied to food, 


27 C. C. Zimmerman, “Incomes and Expenditures of Village and Town Families in 
Minnesota,” Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 253 (March, 
1929), P- 43. 

28 Minnesota Bulletin No. 255, op. cit., pp. 42 ff. 


29 W. F. Ogburn, “Analysis of the Standard of Living in the District of Columbia 
in 1916,” reprinted from Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Association 
(June, 1919), p. 16. 


3¢M. Halbwachs, La class ouvriére et les niveaux de vie (Paris, 1913), particularly 
chap. iii. 
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clothing, and rent to verify the reality of these groupings. He con- 
cludes that there are four groupings of desires which are justified: 
food, clothing, lodging, and all other expenses. 

The second monograph by Halbwachs studies the changes in the 
satisfaction of needs of the working class in western countries during 
recent periods.** A great part of this monograph, as well as the first, 
is a detailed attempt to test the erroneous version of Engel’s laws. 
The latter parts of the study are particularly interesting because 
they attempt to work out what the author calls rhythmic changes in 
the evolution of the economic desires. The author deals almost 
entirely with the past fifty years in Europe and America, and finds 
a constant movement toward a higher standard of living in the 
Engelian sense. The percentages of expenditures for the necessities 
of life decrease and those for other needs increase. He points out 
that wages during this period are determined more by standards of 
living than by any such principle as the iron law of wages. People 
become accustomed to and hence expect certain items of consump- 
tion. Although there is no particular part of the expenditures which 
cannot be reduced, the general tendency is for all parts to resist 
reduction. People tend to reduce some of the necessities in order to 
preserve the consumption of recently acquired and conspicuous 
luxuries. Thus, there is a rhythm in “the evolution of needs of the 
working class” which runs through periods of expansion in prosperity 
to those of consolidation in depressions. 

Other conclusions of importance in Halbwachs’ second work may 
be listed as follows. In a comparison of laborers, white-collar em- 
ployees, and minor officials of the same income groups, he finds: 

Laborers spend more per unit for food than employees. 

Laborers spend less per unit for rent than the employees and officials. 

Employees spend a little more per unit for clothing than the laborers. 


Officials spend a great deal more per unit for clothing than the employees 
and laborers. 


Officials spend more than laborers per unit for diverse needs. 

Employees spend more than officials per unit for diverse needs. 
These are measures of different standards of living for classes of the 
same economic level. They are based upon the official German study 
of 1927-28. 


3*M. Halbwachs, L’évolution des besoins dans les classes ouvriéres (Paris, 1933). 
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SUMMARY OF LAWS 


Now let us take each particular field of consumption and summa- 
rize the theories which have been developed in regard to it. 


FOOD BUDGETS 

1. Gregory King.—The demand for food is such that a shortage causes ex- 
treme modifications in the other fields of consumption. 

2. Corrado Gini.—Arithmetical increases in the food consumption imply 
geometrical decreases in food prices, and vice versa. 

3. G. del Vecchio.—Income increases or decreases geometrically whereas 
percentages used for food, lodging, clothing, alcohol, tea, coffee, and chocolate 
moved arithmetically in an opposite direction. 

4. E. Engel.—Percentages for food decrease with increased income, and 
vice versa. 

5. E. Engel.—The proportion of the outgo used for food, other things being 
equal, is the best measure of the material standard of living of a population. 

6. E. Engel.—The poorer an individual, a family, or a people, the greater 
must be the percentage of the income necessary for the maintenance of physica 
sustenance, and again of this a greater portion must be allowed for food. 

7. F. Le Play and E. Engel.—Increased income is associated with decreased 
proportions of vegetable foods and increased proportions of animal foods, and 
vice versa. 

8. G. del Vecchio.—Engel’s first food law is only a part of a wider phenoménon 
expressed by the more general laws of Weber and Fechner, Daniel Bernouilli, 
Gini, and others. 

9. C. C. Zimmerman.—Engel’s food law is a partial statement of a more gen- 
eral principle of increasing and diminishing returns. 

10. M. Halbwachs.—Laborers spend more per adult unit for food than white- 
collar employees of the same income class. 


CLOTHING BUDGETS 

11. C. D. Wright.—The proportions of expenditures for clothing are approxi- 
mately the same under all income conditions. 

12. R. C. Chapin, F. H. Streightoff, and W. F. Ogburn.—With increasing 
incomes, the proportions used for clothing tend to increase. 

13. W. F. Ogburn and others —Under conditions of increasing income, the 
clothing of the different members of the family may vary in the rates of expendi- 
ture. The clothing expense for the women may increase or decrease at a differ- 
ent rate from that of the men, and vice versa. 

14. M. Halbwachs.—Laborers spend a little less per adult unit for clothing 
than employees in the same income group. 

15. M. Halbwachs.—Officials spend a great deal more per adult unit for 
clothing than employees and laborers in the same income class. 

Hypotheses listed under Numbers 1, 2, 3, and 6 also apply here. 
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RENT, FUEL, LIGHT AND HOUSING BUDGETS 


16. C. D. Wright.—With increasing income, the proportions of expenditure 
for rent, fuel, and light stay invariably the same. 

17. R. C. Chapin, F. H. Streightoff, and W. F. Ogburn.—With increasing in- 
comes, the percentages for fuel, light, and housing decrease. 

18. H. Schwabe.—The lower the income, the higher is the proportion for rent, 
and vice versa. Rent is principally determined by income and not by social 
class. 

19. E. Laspeyres.—The lower the income, the higher are the proportions for 
rent within any given social class, and vice versa. 

20. G. Albrecht.—Rentals of the upper economic classes follow Laspeyres’ 
law; rentals of the middle economic classes follow Schwabe’s law; rentals of the 
lower economic classes follow no law. Social class, as well as income, is a factor. 

21. F. Liitge—The expenditures for housing (rent, heat, light, upkeep, and 
furnishings) depend on social rank. The higher the social standing, the higher 
are the relative expenditures for housing. Schwabe’s law is valid for country 
and city laborers, is less valid for salaried employees, and is false for officials. 

22. C. C. Zimmerman.—Not only do the expenditures of the lower class 
families indicate a greater nearness to physiological requirements but their 
houses are so organized that more of the space is devoted to eating, sleeping, 
and the physical needs of the individual. 

23. M. Halbwachs.—Laborers spend less per unit for rent than employees and 
officials in the same income class. 

Hypotheses listed under Numbers 1, 2, 3, and 6 also apply here. 


BUDGET OF SUNDRY ITEMS 

24. American Engel School.—The proportion of expenditure for sundries in- 
crease with increased income. 

25. American Engel School.—The proportion of expenditure for sundries (ad- 
vancement goods) is the best measure of the standard of living of the population. 

26. C. C. Zimmerman.—Competition between necessities and sundries is a 
secondary struggle in the budgets of farmers, entrepreneurs, and property- 
owning classes. 

27. M. Halbwachs.—Laborers (industrial workers) spend less for diverse 
needs per unit than officials (Beamten) in the same income class. 

28. M. Halbwachs.—Employees (white-collar workers) spend more for di- 
verse needs per unit than officials or laborers in the same income group. 

Hypotheses listed under Numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 also apply here. 


INVESTMENT EXPENDITURES 
29. F. Le Play.—The social co-ordinates which attempt to guarantee the 
future level of consumption are as important as the present level of consump- 
tion. 
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30. F. Le Play.—Relations between the present and future understanding 
of consumption are often such as to bring about long-time cycles from prosperity 
to suffering, and vice versa. 

31. F. Le Play.—The level of future consumption is guided by mores and 
customs which constitute an important part of the non-material standard of 
living. 

32. B. S. Rowntree and Louis Reybaud.—The urban laborer cannot save so 
his life cycle fluctuates alternately between three periods of plentiful nourishment 
and three of under-nourishment. 

33. A. Tschajanow and the Russians.—The peasant accommodates con- 
sumption needs to labor power through family organization. When the children 
are young, the family suffers greatest from under-consumption. 

34. H.C. Taylor, C. C. Zimmerman, and C. P. Loomis.—The commercialized 
farmer accommodates to a decreased ratio of workers to consumers during the 
growth period of the family by adapting land and capital resources so that acres 
tilled are distributed more evenly per capita than acres owned. 

35. J. D. Black and C. C. Zimmerman.—Present-future competition is more 
primary to the budget distribution of the commercialized farmer than the 
Engelian food sundry analysis. 

36. C. C. Zimmerman.—Increased urbanization as well as changes in the eco- 
nomic scale among urban people are associated with the increasing divergence 
of investment facilities. Thus the urban and upper social classes are thrust more 
into a social structure characterized by contractual relations easily shattered 
by disasters appearing all over the social system (the organic society as outlined 
in E. Durkheim’s Division of Labor). 

The first six hypotheses also apply here. 


A number of the principles have direct application to the whole 
field of family living, such as, for instance, all of those analyzed 
under the utility hypotheses. The same may be said for the Le Play 
hypotheses and for a number of incidental correlations. In addition, 
all claims as to the relation between social class and consumption 
and the influence of present attitudes concerning consumption upon 
the future well-being of a particular society have direct general 
significance for all fields. 

Many of the ideas conflict. Very few of them have been tested for 
complete validity under all conditions. However, this analysis limits 
itself to a statement of the theories. 

At the same time a few points of interest should be emphasized. 
First, most of these laws have an economic bias, neglecting many of 
the fundamentals of the standard of living from the sociological 
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viewpoint. As a result, most of the analyses repeat a few obvious 
generalizations. Secondly, the analyses have been largely biased 
toward an immediate reaction between an individual and his present 
consumption goods without relation to long-time or non-sensational 
points of view. There is little or no cognizance of the non-sensational 
factors of life. Third, largely inherent in the above practices, the 
total field of the standard of living is as yet only partly investigated 
and awaits the work of those who can approach the world as it 
really exists. Budget studies are still challenging fields of investiga- 
tion particularly for persons of a realistic turn of mind. 


MEASUREMENT AND PREDICTION OF 
LEADERSHIP 


DAVID P. PAGE 
New York City 


ABSTRACT 


The ranking of a selected group of cadets of the United States Military Academy at 
West Point on “leadership,” as determined by annual ratings of the Senior class and 
the commissioned officer in charge of the companies, bears closer relationship to “bear- 
ing and appearance” than to other subjects, with “tactics” and “athletics” being next 
in order. On the basis of class standing, leaders who have achieved military and civil 
distinction appear to be fairly representative of their whole classes. The numerical 
rank of a leader was obtained at the end of the third year by a combination of digits, 
each digit representing his rank in one of five subjects—bearing and appearance, 
athletics, activities, tactics, and academic standing, in the order given. The rank in 
each case was taken to be a rough prediction of the leadership rank which would be 
assigned a year later and correlated closely with the actual leadership rank obtained. 


The cadets of the United States Military Academy at West Point 
have for a number of years been rated annually on their qualities of 
leadership, and arranged by ranks within classes. These ratings are 
made by the members of the first, or senior class, in each of the 
twelve companies, (each company containing members of all four 


classes) and by the commissioned officers in charge of the companies. 
The final ranking is thus an average of a number of individual judg- 
ments, made after close association in barracks, mess hall, and class- 
room, at drills, sports, and recreations, summer as well as winter. 
In averaging the separate appraisals, the opinion of the company 
commander is given a weight of 20, against 80 for the combined 
judgments of the cadets. The individual ratings consist of numerical 
ranks; each man is given a list of the cadets in his company, arranged 
by classes, and assigns each name a number in accordance with his 
estimate of leadership qualities. The highest rating would be repre- 
sented by the number 1, the lowest by the number of individuals 
under consideration. The twelve company ratings are later con- 
solidated by means of a table of proportional parts, so that it is 
possible to rate the entire class without reference to companies. 
These leadership ratings are used, with those for “bearing and 
appearance,”’ scholarship, tactics, athletics, and activities, in de- 
termining the military rank within the regimental organization. Not 
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TABLE I 
STANDING, IN TENTHS OF THEIR RESPECTIVE CLASSES, OF 115 LEADERS 
Mean 
Rating Subjects I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 to | Rank 
per 100 
Bearing and appearance...| 88 | 6] 1 7.50 
20} 22 | 24] 8| 24] 8]....]....]....] 30.40 
din 48} 28) 12} 7] 9| 8] 19.03 
Engineering. ............ 29} 12/11} 15] 9] 6] 8] 5] 2] 33.91 
14/16} 8/13] 6] 10] 5 | 4] 30.71 
22} 12/13|12/19| 14] 10] 4] 5| 4 | 38.51 
Ordnance and gunnery....} 28 | 19 | 10] 11 | 5] 9 | 1 | 34.79 
Chemistry and electricity..| 29 | 15 | 17 | 11 | 13] 9 | 9 | 6] 31] 3 | 33-13 
Mathematics, 1st year....| 32 | 19 | 18 | 9 | 9 | 6] 6] 6] 6 | 32.92 
Mathematics, 2d year....| 31 | 20 | 17 | 13 | 11 £1 Cl. 
28 19] 15] 10] 14] 12] 7] 6] 2] 2] 31.60 
Drawing, 1st year........ 25|13|17| 9] 10]13] 10] 6] 7] 39.50 
Drawing, 2d year........ 26} 15| 12/10] 9/16] 7] 8] 39.17 
20} 12} 12] 22/12/12] 5| 6] | 40.61 
22] 22] 11/12] 7/13] 10] 11 | 3] 4 | 36.93 
English, year......... 8/315] 41] | 37-20 
English, 2d year......... 24/15 | 13} | 1] ar] 6] 6] 4] 37.54 
French, 1st year......... 19} 18/16/18] 8] 8] 7] 7] 4] 10 | 39.14 
French, 2d year.......... 9] 6] 5| 3] 6] 35.32 
Conduct, 1st year........ 23 | 14 | 27 | t2 4196) 6] 34 35-08 
Conduct, 2d year........ 31} 6] 12] 3] 3] 2 | 32.30 
Conduct, 3d year........ 21 | 26/15|/16/ 14] 9] 6] 2] 2] 4 31.68 
Conduct, 4th year........ 20 | 22] I9 | 15 7 8 94-33 I 3 | 34.70 
General merit, 1st year...| 31 | 26 | | 11 | 9 | 6] 5] 5 | 6] 5 | 31.34 
General merit, 2d year....} 36} 19 | 14] 15] 6] 6] 6] 5 | 6] 2] 29.37 
General merit, 3d year....} 29 | 22 | 11 | 13 | 13 | 12] 7] 3] 4] 1] 30.44 
General merit, 4th year...| 28 | 19 | 14] 11 | 13 | 10] 9 | 5 | 5] 1 | 32.19 
Final Standing........... 35 | 18 | 17] 8] 14] 8] 5] 7] 3]...-] 28.05 
Mean height at entrance: 
Mean weight at entrance: 
Mean age at entrance: 
Ee 19 years, 117 days 
19 years, 226 days 


Rank of leaders in athletics and activities: 
45 in first 10 per cent in one or both 
77 in first 20 per cent in one or both 
97 in first 30 per cent in one or both 
103 in first 40 per cent in one or both 
108 in first 50 per cent in one or both 
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only are the ratings made in confidence, but the final ranking in 
leadership is not revealed, so that the individual has no way of 
knowing what his own rank as a leader may be; but the combined 
military ranking, which is determined by the standing in a number of 
subjects, is published when the cadet officers are appointed, at the 
end of the academic year. 

In an attempt to discover more precisely what is meant by leader- 
ship at West Point, the records of 1,146 recent graduates, the whole 
classes of 1930, 31, ’32, and ’33, were examined. These records 
include forty-one separate measures of each man, covering his four 
years as a cadet. All are expressed in numerical ranks, rather than 
percentage or letter grades; thus, an individual may rank as the 
forty-fifth in mathematics, the sixty-fourth in French, and so forth, 
in relation to his whole class of two hundred or more members. Only 
passing grades are counted, as failure in one subject involves re- 
peating the work of the year in all subjects. 

From this whole group, those falling within the upper to per cent 
of each class on the ratings for leadership, in the third year, were 
selected and studied in some detail. For convenience their relative 
ranks in other subjects were expressed in tenths of the whole class in 
constructing the following table, which summarizes the grades of the 
115 leaders. Thus, referring to Table I, it is seen that 32 of the 115 
leaders ranked in the first tenths of their respective classes in first 
year mathematics, 19 in the second tenths, 18 in the third, and so 
forth. The last column, ‘Mean rank per 100,” shows the average 
standing in each subject, reduced to terms of 100 men to a class; 
this was necessary, because of the varying sizes of the four classes 
considered. Since all of these 115 men were in the first 10 per cent 
for leadership, their mean rank as leaders would have been 5.5 per 
hundred. 

The correlations between rank in leadership and in various other 
subjects, considering only the 115 who were placed among the upper 
10 per cent on leadership ratings, were found to be as shown in 
Table II. 

The measures of correlation above refer to the leaders in the four 
classes studied, and their standing in the other subjects is their 
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relative standing within that group of 115, without reference to the 
other members of their respective classes. It appears that only the 
first three items, bearing and appearance, tactics, and athletics, bear 
a significant relationship to the leadership ranks within this group; 
and that of these three, bearing and appearance is much the most 
important. It is evident from inspection that none of the rankings 
in the individual academic subjects indicates probable leadership 
ranking within this group. 
TABLE II 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN RANK IN LEADERSHIP AND 
IN OTHER SUBJECTS 


Subject Correlated with Leadership r P.E. 


Bearing and appearance 617 039 
Tactics 316 .056 
.274 .058 
.228 .059 
.108 .062 
.055 .063 


As soon as the complete records for the class of 1934 were made 
available, a group of 128 individuals was selected at random from 
the whole graduating class of 251, for a more detailed analysis. In 
addition to their published grades, their ranking in leadership, bear- 
ing and appearance, athletics, and activities, for each of the four 
years, was tabulated for comparison. It was thus possible to com- 
pare standings from year to year, as well as within a single year, for 
a representative sample of a whole class. 

The relationships established are shown in Table III. 


TABLE III 


Leadership in 4th year:Leadership in 3d year 
Leadership in 4th year:Leadership in 2d year 
Leadership in 4th year:Leadership in rst year 
Leadership in 4th year: Bearing and appearance in 4th year. . 
Leadership in 3d year: Bearing and appearance in 3d year.... 
Leadership in 2d year: Bearing and appearance in 2d year.... 
Leadership in 1st year: Bearing and appearance in rst year... 


When it is considered that these rankings were not only made in 
different years, but were the work of entirely distinct groups of 
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rankers, and that the final ratings were made by classmates, whereas 
the earlier ones were made by upperclassmen on the basis of contacts 
over three years, two years, and one year, respectively, the degrees 
of correlation seem remarkable. 

“Bearing and appearance,” as the terms are applied at West 
Point, refer to the carriage and physique rather than to the features. 
From the day of entrance the cadet is urged and directed into a pos- 
ture and a regard for personal neatness, of the sort which has marked 
the professional soldier everywhere, from the earliest times. This 
has been standardized to such a degree that a given group of soldiers, 
of any nationality or stage of training, would probably be ranked in 
approximately the same relative order by American, British, or 
Japanese officers. Different military establishments may place vary- 
ing degrees of importance on this as related to other matters, but 
they measure it separately in very much the same way. On such 
a score, the late King of the Belgians would have outranked the 
Prince of Wales; and both would have points on King Carol of Ru- 
mania. 

At West Point the insistence on personal neatness and a soldierly 
carriage is so extraordinary, when compared with any civilian stand- 
ard, that natural aptitudes and earlier training bear practically no 
relationship to the final ratings. The measure is, therefore, one of 
acquired capacities rather than of endowments, of response to en- 
vironment rather than of inherited characteristics. The individual is, 
in fact, rated on an absolute standard which all must meet, and be- 
yond that on his visible effort and success in surpassing the accepted 
minimum. To a very real extent, his appearance is a symbol of his 
ability to excel in a matter which bulks large in the group’s sense 
of proportion, and possesses an important traditional force in his 
profession.” 


* “Faults and confusions are weighed, not only objectively, but according to their 
apparent gravity too; and brightly burnished soldiers’ buttons sometimes represent the 
‘spirit’? of an army. This corporative prestige of strength and courage, the isolated 
peculiar life of the barracks and man-of-war, on the one hand, has the effect of inner 
training, making ‘soft’ men self-conscious, and the self-conscious accurate; while on 
the other hand, sentimentally, it overpowers the consciousness of civil society and for- 
eign countries. It is the sentimental value of strength that gives the prestige of the army 
the associative link, and the exclusive isolation that gives the finishing touch of dissocia- 
tion to this link.” Lewis Leopold, Prestige: A Psychological Study of Social Estimates 
(London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1913), p. 317. 
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More surprising was the evidence of the very slight relationship 
between leadership and height. Not only does the more casual 
literature on leadership give some basis for expecting a fairly high 
degree of correlation here, but several statistical studies sustain the 
popular opinion that leaders are, in general, above the average 
height; above the average, at least, of their followers. Thus, Bellin- 
grath? found the leaders in a high school group averaging nearly two 
inches taller than non-leaders; Symonds, in summarizing claims for 
systems of character reading,’ found that “‘tall, large men tend to be 
more aggressive and sociable and to make more successful leaders 
than short men;” and Gowin,‘ analyzing leaders of many grades and 
sorts, found average heights ranging from above 5 ft. 11 in. for re- 
formers and superintendents of street cleaning, at the head of the 
list, to 5 ft. 5.6 in. for musicians, with sociologists and roundhouse 
foremen at 5 ft. 10.8 in. and 5 ft. 9.3 in. respectively. Gowin found 
the average for a large number of governors, senators, bishops, rail- 
way presidents, and similar dignitaries to be almost three inches 
above the average for life insurance applicants. 


TABLE IV 


P.E. 


Leadership 4th year: Height at entrance. . .059 
Leadership 3d year: Height at entrance... . .059 
Leadership 1st year: Height at entrance. . .059 


As indicated above, the mean height of 115 leaders at West Point 
was found to be a small fraction of an inch below that for the class 
as a whole, and a more detailed analysis showed very similar dis- 
tributions about the means for leaders and non-leaders. In the 
examination of the half-class of 1934, the correlations between 
height and leadership were found to be as shown in Table IV. 


2 George Council Bellingrath, Qualities Associated with Leadership in the Extra- 
Curricular Activities of the High School (New York: Teachers College, 1930). 


3 Percival M. Symonds, Diagnosing Personality and Conduct (New York: Century 
Co., 1931). 

4E. B. Gowin, The Executive and his Control of Men. (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1927). 
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It might have been expected that leadership rank in the first year 
would show a closer relationship to height; there is, of course, room 
for the supposition that ratings based on a much shorter association 
would reveal a significant difference in favor of the taller men. Clear- 
ly, however, this factor of height was considered to be of relatively 
small importance when all other characteristics were reckoned with, 
after contacts extending over a year or more. 

The relationship between leadership and proficiency in athletics, 
also, proved to be less marked than might have been expected in 
a group all of whose members are required to participate in organized 
sports, throughout the year. The official Academy ratings, which 
are made annually, were used in making this comparison. This 
scale grades individuals from 400 points, for participation in the 
intramural athletics required of all who are not members of varsity 
teams, to a maximum of 600. The maximum score would require 
membership on a varsity team in a major sport in each of the three 
athletic seasons, and winning the “‘A”’ in at least two of them, within 
the year. The possible combinations, with a long list of minor sports, 
permit a close ranking of the members of a class; using this ranking, 
the correlations shown in Table V were established. 


TABLE V 


r P.E. 


Leadership 4th year: Athletics 4th year. . . 366 
Leadership 4th year: Athletics 3d year. ... .050 


Similar results were obtained in relating leadership to participa- 
tion in activities. Ratings under this heading are also made annual- 
ly, and are used, with all other current data on the individual, in 
determining his military rank for the year within the regimental 
organization of the corps. Grades in activities permit a scoring 
range of 100 points; every recognized activity is assigned a value, so 
that an individual who won a place on the chess squad, or contributed 
once to one of the undergraduate publications, would receive two 
points, while any man who succeeded in a single year in becoming 
president of his class, producer of the annual show, editor of the 
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yearbook, a cheer leader, and a teacher in the Sunday school, or an 
equivalent combination, would receive the maximum score. The 
resulting ranks correlate with leadership ranks as shown in Table VI. 


TABLE VI 
r P.E. 
Leadership 4th year: Activities 4th year. . .348 052 
Leadership 4th year: Activities 3d year. . . 266 .055 


These figures are of particular interest, since the ranks in activities 
would, in most civilian undergraduate groups, be taken as evidence 
of leadership. The low degrees of correlation found here, however, 
seem to emphasize the importance of the common sense of values 
provided by the professional objective, and to suggest the probabil- 
ity that similar ratings of undergraduates in a civilian professional 
school would reveal degrees of relationship markedly different from 
those in a liberal arts college, if it were possible to establish approxi- 
mately the same conditions of direct contact. 

The assumption that the athletes and the individuals most active 
in other undergraduate affairs are two distinct groups seems to be 
supported by the figures shown in Table VII. 


TABLE VII 
r P.E. 
Athletics 4th year: Activities 4th year... . .070 .059 
Activities 4th year: Activities 3d year... . 
Athletics 4th year: Athletics 3d year... . . . 768 .024 


These correlations appear to confirm the analysis of 115 leaders 
from earlier classes, where, as reported, although the upper half of the 
class on the athletics rating included only 74 per cent of all leaders, 
and on the activities rating only 72 per cent, the upper half of the 
class for athletics or activities included 94 per cent of all leaders. 

The ratings on tactics are compiled from a multitude of individual 
records, which embrace all military drills and practical work, during 
the summer encampments as well as during the academic year. This 
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work is highly systematized and covers the organization and func- 
tions of all the combat branches of the service, the greater part of the 
entire curriculum of military schools abroad. The work is basic to 
later specialized training in the individual services, but is sufficiently 
thorough to qualify the cadet for command of a platoon in any of the 
combat services, and to give him some understanding of the army as 
a whole. Proficiency in this department is therefore probably a 
better indication of the individual’s qualities for service with troops, 
and hence of direct-contact leadership, than high academic grades. 
The measures of the relationships, at least, offer some support for 
this assumption (see Table VIII). 


TABLE VIII 
r P.E. 
Leadership 4th year: Tactics 3d year.......... .622 .037 
Leadership 4th year: General standing 3d year. . . 350 .052 


Final standing on graduation is, of course, the accepted measure, 
the one which determines the individual’s rank on the army pro- 
motion list. This final rank is fixed by totaling the points acquired in 
each of the four years, the maximum possible in each year being 
greater than in the preceding year. The proportions are changed 
slightly from time to time; with the class of 1934, the possible maxi- 
ma were as follows: 410 in the first year, 770 in the second, gro in 
the third, and 955 in the fourth. This made the possible total for an 
individual 3,045; actually the highest grade in that class was 
2,848.40, and the lowest 2,192.84. In at least one case, the difference 
in rank between two individuals was as little as 0.06. 

Lest this should seem a meaningless refinement in marking, it 
should be explained that the entire curriculum is prescribed for all 
members of the class, the only exception being more advanced work 
in each subject for those who have demonstrated special capacities. 
This is facilitated by the arrangement of the class in sections, usually 
of twelve men, for each subject, with frequent changes up and down, 
so that the individual is always in company with men of approxi- 
mately the same ability. He recites, or is quizzed, in every subject, 
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every day; and his daily grades are posted at the end of the week. 
His numerical rank in the whole class, for each subject, is posted for 
the month. If the semiannual examinations show him to be deficient 
in a single subject, he is dropped back a class, and must repeat the 
work of that year in all subjects; if he is deficient in two or more, he 
is discharged. 

It is thus possible to fix the individual’s rank in his class much 
more precisely than could be done elsewhere; and though the close- 
ness of grades makes it possible for a man to lose a number of places 
in his class as the result of one day’s neglect, the final ranking must 
represent a close approximation to the truth. West Point may be 
one of the few places in the world where the expression, ‘other 
things being equal,” possesses any meaning. 

As the final standings are the only measures available in the case 
of earlier graduates, it was thought worth while to make a special 
study of them, in relation to later achievements in the service, or in 
civilian life. Unfortunately, any attempt to determine correlations 
would involve some measure of relative distinction as soldiers, 
public servants, or private citizens, beyond the scope of the present 
paper. In lieu of that, four groups of graduates have been arranged 
for comparison, according to the tenths of their respective classes in 
which they stood at graduation. 

These groups are: the 115 leaders from recent classes, analyzed 
above; the 818 graduates who had become general officers in the 
United States army, prior to 1934; the 151 graduates who became 
Confederate generals during the Civil War; and a group of 108 
graduates who have achieved some distinction in civil pursuits. The 
latter group is a somewhat miscellaneous assortment, picked at 
random from the whole list of graduates, and reduced to include 
only those whose attainments would obviously qualify them for 
listing in Who’s Who, in our own time. It includes such categories as 
bishops, governors, senators, presidents of colleges, engineers of 
particular renown, and the heads of a few large corporations; and 
such contrasting personalities as Jefferson Davis, and General 
Johnson of N.R.A. memory. The distribution by class standing, 
indicating only tenths of classes, is shown in Table IX. 
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Although none of the cadet leaders ranked in the last tenth, in 
each of the other three groups there were several individuals who 
filled the last places in their classes. It is interesting to note that on 
the basis of class standing, both military and civilian leaders appear 
to be fairly representative of their whole classes. 

The writer finds himself in accord with Cowley’s conclusion that 
leadership is a function of a definite situation, that we cannot talk 
about leadership traits in general, but only as they appear in par- 


TABLE IX 


PERCENTAGES OF GRADUATES FALLING WITHIN TENTHS 
OF CLASSES ON FINAL RANKING 


Leaders in recent 


States Army 7 16 
Civilian leaders 10 II 


ticular situations.s Leadership may, in fact, like the natural forces, 
be easier to predict than to define; and if so, the materials used in 
prediction may serve in lieu of a definition. 

In an attempt to discover the combinations of characteristics 
possessed by the leaders in this particular situation, their numerical 
ranks were reduced to the tenths of the whole class in which they fell 
for each subject; and the subjects considered were limited to bearing 
and appearance, athletics, activities, tactics, and academic standing, 
the ones which appeared to bear the most important relationships to 
leadership ranks. The result is a list of names, and ranks from 1 to 
10 in each of the five subjects. This not only permits a simplified 
prediction technique, but reduces the data to a form more nearly 
comparable to that which might be derived from a study of civilian 
groups. 


5 W. F. Cowley, “Three Distinctions in the Study of Leaders,” Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, XXIII (July-September, 1928), 144-57. 
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The numbers indicating standing by tenths of the class, opposite 
each individual’s name, were taken as whole numbers, of which the 
digits were the ranks in each of the five subjects, in the order given 
above. The Roman numeral “‘X” was substituted for 10, to avoid 
confusion, and treated as a digit. Thus, a man ranking in the second 
tenth in bearing and appearance, the third tenth in athletics, the 
first tenth in activities, the last tenth in tactics, and the fifth tenth 
in academic standing, would have opposite his name the number 
231X 5. On the assumption that athletics and activities were of 
about equal importance in their bearing on leadership, those ranking 
higher in the latter were given the benefit of the doubt by reversing 
the order of the digits to place the smaller number first. Thus, this 
particular individual would have been assigned the number 2 1 3 X 5, 
instead of 231 X 5. 

The numbers thus assigned were used in ranking the entire class, 
at the end of the third year, placing the man with the lowest number 
—and therefore the most favorable rank—at the top, thus: 1 1 1 3 1, 
13412, 13 4X1, and so forth. The resulting ranks were taken to 
be a rough prediction of the leadership ranks which would be as- 
signed the members of that class a year later. When these predicted 
ranks were compared with the actual leadership ranks, the two sets 
of figures were found to correlate .847, with a probable error of .o16: 
A similar prediction for the class of 1935, based on the records 
through the third year, has been made, and will be checked against 
the final ratings in June. 

It is recognized that it would be difficult to find a mathematical 
defense for this procedure in prediction. Its success would obviously 
depend upon the significance of the factors used, and the order in 
which they were taken; and it would probably have to be modified 
after experiment with any given conditions. However, it seems to 
circumvent one problem encountered in parole prediction, that of 
assigning weights to the factors. Both Vold® and Monachesi,’ after 

§ George Bryan Vold, Prediction Methods and Parole (Minneapolis: Sociological 


Press, 1931); also, “Do Parole Prediction Tables Work in Practice?” Publications of 
the American Sociological Society, XXV (1931), No. 2. 


7 Elio D. Monachesi, Prediction Factors in Parole (Minneapolis: Sociological Press, 
1932). 
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experimenting with Glueck’s device for weighting,*® returned to 
Burgess’? simpler method of scoring, which would seem to depend 
for its success on the availability of a large number of measures. 

The present study, it is realized, may have little or no bearing on 
leadership as a general topic; its material has been drawn from a 
source which is admittedly highly specialized, notably, perhaps, in 
its conservatism. The individuals chosen as leaders might have 
received quite different ratings by another student body, even by 
the same one in different circumstances. The relatively high degrees 
of correlation between leadership ratings in successive years may 
mark the stability of values within this particular organization, 
quite as much as the persistence of personality traits within the 
individuals chosen. 

But, if this be true, may it not suggest the proper approach to the 
study of leadership as an expression of the group rather than of the 
individual? This would make of leadership a matter simpler, not 
more complex, than it has appeared to those who have been puzzled 
by the idiosyncrasies of Napoleon and Henry Ward Beecher, the 
while they labored with definitions sufficiently broad to include 


both Darwin and Mary Baker Eddy. For effective leadership must 
always be a proper fraction, of which the denominator, seldom 
common to two situations, is not the leader, but the led. 

§ Sheldon and Eleanor T. Glueck, 500 Criminal Careers (New York: A. A. Knopf, 
1930). Also, Harvard Law Review, XL (January, 1929), 300-29. 


9 Ernest W. Burgess, “Is Prediction Feasible in Social Work?” Social Forces, VII 
(June, 1929), 533-45- 
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THE JEWISH SYNAGOGUE IN THE UNITED STATES 


URIAH ZEVI ENGELMAN 
Buffalo, New York 


ABSTRACT 


Two national surveys on the Jews in the United States, made public in 1929, reveal 
that the Jewish religion as a social institution is losing its influence for the perpetuation 
of the Jewish group in America. A large number of Jewish settlements in the country 
exist without congregations; the small-town and rural Jewish population is almost 
entirely religionless as far as institutional worship is concerned; present demographic 
trends point to a wide and very thin dispersion over the countryside, away from cities 
with organized Jewish religious life; the number of children receiving religious Jewish 
education is proportionately many times smaller than for any other creed in America. 
If unchecked, these conformist and assimilationist movements may cause the total 
eclipse of the Jewish church in the United States. 


Two national surveys bearing on the Jews in the United States 
were made public in 1929. One was by the government and related 
Jewish religious organizations; the other, by the American Jewish 
Committee and concerned the number of Jews and their distribution 
over the country. A study of the two surveys, plus supplementary 
information, reveal a number of significant facts which prompt the 


conclusion that the Jewish religion as a social institution is losing its 
influence for the perpetuation of the Jewish group in America. What 
are these facts? 

1. The existence in the country of a large number of Jewish set- 
tlements without congregations. 

2. The small-town and rural Jewish population, as far as institu- 
tional worship is concerned, is almost entirely religionless. 

3. The present demographic trends within the Jewish population 
of the United States point toward a wide and very thin dispersion 
over the countryside of America, away from the cities with organized 
Jewish religious life. 

4. The number of children receiving a religious Jewish education 
is, in proportion to Jewish adult population, many times smaller than 
is the case with any other creed, big or small, in America. 

Only 871 urban and rural places have reported Jewish congrega- 
tions in the United States in 1926, according to the Census of Reli- 
gious Bodies for that year. For the rest of the hundreds and thou- 
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sands of towns and villages of the United States in which Jews live no 
congregations were recorded. How large is the number of these Jew- 
ish congregationless communities? An answer to this question is giv- 
en by the American Jewish Committee in its study, “The Jews and 
Their Distribution in the United States.” According to this study, 
“the Jewish dispersion in the country reached the figure of 6,420 
cities, towns, and villages and 3,292 rural unincorporated districts in 
continental United States.” Altogether the number of places in 
which Jews were found to live was 9,712. But this figure, it should 
be remarked, consists partly of Jewish communities which the statis- 
tical department of the American Jewish Committee had canvassed 
through correspondents, and partly of Jewish communities whose 


number was arrived at by means of deduction, through the statistical 


method of sampling. But, since in the Census of Religious Bodies 
only the investigational method was used, we must necessarily, be- 
fore comparing the data of the two surveys, exclude all the Jewish 
settlements whose number was arrived at by the method of sampling. 
The latter number included 2,875 incorporated places, 3,122 unin- 
corporated ones, and 575 urban localities—altogether 6,572. Now, 
deducting the last figure from the total number of places in which 
Jews were assumed to live, we learn that the statistical bureau of the 
American Jewish Committee was in personal contact during its sur- 
vey with 3,140 Jewish settlements in urban and rural places. But, 
as congregations were found only in 871 communities, there were at 
least 2,269 Jewish settlements canvassed by the American Jewish 
Committee without Jewish religious organizations. The total num- 
ber of congregationless Jewish communities is undoubtedly much 
larger, as many of the thousands of the Jewish settlements in the in- 
corporated and unincorporated districts which were not canvassed 
by investigators of the American Jewish Committee have probably 
no congregations. It is very significant to note here that the degree 
of reliability of the two surveys is probably about the same: the pop- 
ulation and religious censuses were conducted at almost one and the 
same time; both were published at the end of 1929; and both were 
carried out under the same direction. Dr. Harry S. Linfield, the Di- 
rector of the Jewish population survey, also supervised for the gov- 
ernment the collection of the Jewish religious statistics. 
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The large number of Jewish communities without a single syna- 
gogue or temple is a new situation in the life of the Jewish people and 
is fraught with much social meaning for the future of the Jew in 
America. The fact that these communities have small Jewish popu- 
lations does not make them less important from the point of view of 
the Jewish religion. By historical experience the Jew is a town- 
dweller. In the numberless villages and small towns of Podolia, Vol- 
hynia, Poland, Lithuania, Rumania, and Austria, whence the major- 
ity of the Jewish immigrants came, Jewish life centered around the 
congregation. A synagogue was always the first institution organ- 
ized, no matter how small the settlement was, as it could always be 
set up with a small expenditure of money. The need to worship to- 
gether was a great factor of national cohesion. Communal worship 
was not only a religious but a social function. It was the sine qua non 
of Jewish existence. What effect congregationless Jewish commu- 
nities will have on the future of American Jewry deserves close ob- 
servation. For the immediate future one may foretell a large increase 
in the number of these communities. This increase will be caused by 
the following factors: (a) the growing dispersion of the Jews over the 
countryside of America; (}) the indifference of the Jewish masses to 
organized religion; and (c) the present-day habits of conspicuous 
worship. 

The present trend of the Jewish population is toward decentral- 
ization, toward a wider distribution over the land. According to the 
survey of the American Jewish Committee, Jews have penetrated 
into every town of more than 25,000 population, while in cities of 
25,000 or less the Jews have a representation in 87 per cent of them. 
In the rural areas the penetration of Jews has only begun. Of the 
12,908 incorporated rural places recorded by the census of 1920, Jews 
were found to dwell in 3,943, or 30.55 per cent of them; while of the 
44,565 unincorporated rural places Jews were registered to live in 
3,292, or in only 7.39 per cent. Under pressure of economic need the 
American Jew is beginning to tap the countryside, where by dint of 
much initiative, energy, and little capital one may, it is still believed, 
succeed in escaping the unwelcome lot of the city proletariat. An in- 
dication of the increasing spread of the Jewish population over the 
country is also given by the following data. The first canvass of the 
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Jews in the United States made in 1877 showed that they lived in 
173 places. Thirty years later, in 1907, 684 places recorded Jewish 
inhabitants. In 1917 the number of places with Jewish inhabitants 
was brought up to 819, while the last survey of 1927 recorded 3,296 
canvassed places with permanent Jewish settlers. Another indica- 
tion of the Jews’ wider dispersion over the country is the decline of 
the Jewish population in the North and its relative increase in the 
South and in the West. In 1917, 92.25 per cent of the total Jewish 
population of the United States was concentrated in the northern 
states; in 1927 the proportion was reduced to 90.39 per cent. In the 
West during this decade the Jewish population has increased from 
3.16 per cent to 4.26 per cent, while in the South the Jewish popula- 
tion has increased during the same period from 4.59 per cent to 5.35 
per cent. 

Will the Jew, while migrating into the rural sections and small 
towns of America, carry over with him the old revered congregation? 
So far he has not done that. Out of the 2,269 rural and small-town 
settlements with permanent Jewish residents, only 85 have organized 
congregations—and this despite the fact that Jewish worship re- 
quires no ordained salaried priests (anyone who so desires may per- 
form all the functions of the synagogue) and that the synagogue it- 
self may be, and usually is, housed in a hired hall or in a private 
room. It is a matter of record that almost half of the Jewish congre- 
gations in America even as late as 1927 had no edifices of their own 
and worshipped in hired halls. Undoubtedly, the light density of the 
Jewish population in the rural places and small towns is to be regard- 
ed as an important contributory cause for the lack of congregations 
in them. But as the present shifting of the Jewish population into 
the rural areas is toward wider spread rather than greater density, 
one may expect in the coming years an increase in the number of 
Jewish settlements without synagogues or temples. The Jews are 
leaving the big population centers because of the competition of “big 
business”; and in the search for a chance to retain or gain his eco- 
nomic independence, the prospective Jewish settler cares little 
whether or not he finds in his new place of residence co-religionists. 
This fact is corroborated by the very thin scatter of the Jews over the 
countryside of the United States. Thus, 66,087 Jews were reported 
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to live in the 44,565 unincorporated places, and 43,513 Jews were 
registered in the 12,908 incorporated settlements of America in 1927, 
forming respectively 0.15 per cent and 0.48 per cent of the total pop- 
ulations. 

Many of the Jews who are lured into the rural districts and small 
towns are erstwhile proletarians, who are trying to lift themselves 
out of the wage-earning class. Their attitude to Jewish organized 
religion is, as was revealed in a report on a recent convention of the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis, that of complete indiffer- 
ence—at best, tepid sympathy.’ Obviously, they form part of a 
social stratum unlikely to yield devotees, much less pioneers, of 
Jewish religious organizations. 

Another factor that militates against establishing congregations 
in the rural areas is the present-day desire for conspicuous and ex- 
pensive worship. The well-to-do villager will rather belong to some 
magnificent temple-palace in the nearby town than aid in forming a 
small congregation in his locality. This circumstance may be in- 
ferred to have partly contributed to the rise in the average cost of a 
Jewish house for religious worship. In 1916 the average cost was 
$35,000, while the present average is above a quarter-million, with 
many buildings costing a million or more. The synagogue had lost 
its old usefulness as a place where the Jew communed with his 
Maker. The high dues and initiation fees keep out the worker and 
the small shopkeeper. The new function of the temple is that of the 
rich man’s club to provide a proper background on which to set off 
the members’ material prosperity. 

The Jewish denomination claims the lowest ratio of religious edi- 
fices to congregations. Of the fifty-seven denominations which have 
reported on the last census on two hundred or more congregations, 
there were sixteen of which each possessed more edifices than congre- 
gations. Nineteen congregations had a ratio of religious edifices to con- 
gregations between go and roo per cent; nine, a ratio between 80 and 
go per cent; ten between 70 and 80 per cent. The ratio for the Jewish 
denomination was but 57 per cent. Is this great discrepancy between 
the number of Jewish congregations and the number of edifices they 
possess a recent phenomenon in the Jewish denomination? For the 

* Central Conference of American Rabbis, XXVIII (1928), 295-310. 
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first religious censuses of 1850 and 1860 data are unavailable, as un- 
der the heading “‘church” were reported in those years both the local 
organization and the edifice, and it is impossible to separate the 
totals into their constituent parts. Only on the third religious enu- 
meration of 1870 was the item “church” subdivided into (1) organi- 
zations (congregations) and (2) edifices. For that year were reported 
189 congregations and 152 edifices, 80 per cent of all congregations 
having their houses of worship. On the census of 1880 data were col- 
lected, but they were never made public. On the census of 1890, 533 
organizations and 301 church buildings were returned, only 56 per 
cent of all congregations having synagogues. On the following census 
of 1906 the percentage of congregations possessing religious buildings 
had decreased to 46; 1,769 congregations and 821 edifices were re- 
ported. On the enumeration of 1916, 1,901 congregations and 784 
buildings were returned, the latter being 41 per cent of the former. 
The Jewish denomination, as the data would indicate, was never 
oversupplied with houses of worship. From 1870 till 1916 the num- 
ber of buildings in proportion to the number of existing congrega- 
tions steadily declined. This is probably due to the large influx of 
Jewish immigrants and their old-world habits of organizing them- 
selves around congregations, and is due partly to the immigrant’s 
need to focus his energies on the economic struggle he faced, which 
allowed neither leisure nor money for the building of synagogues for 
his congregations. However, during the last intercensal interval of 
1916-26, as the strain of economic adjustment had eased, the con- 
struction of religious buildings has been markedly on the increase. 
In 1916, the number of edifices formed 41 per cent of all congrega- 
tions, while on the last enumeration of 1926 the proportion rose to 
57 per cent. For three or four years after the last census was taken, 
between 1926 and 1929, new synagogues and temples were built 
throughout the country. The sums spent on their construction 
amounted to many millions of dollars. But most of the building was 
done in the big towns, where it was occasioned by the shifting of the 
Jewish population to more prosperous quarters. During the boom 
period, as the congregants came to greater affluence, the old church 
structure failed to reflect the changed economic status of the wor- 
shiper, and, as a consequence, the antiquated edifices were replaced 
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by palatial temples. Often old, venerable, historic religious edifices, 
as, for instance, the Emanuel Temples of New York and San Fran- 
cisco, were razed to give place to new houses of worship of greater 
magnificence. The Jewish masses in the big cities, as the Jews of the 
smaller towns and villages, took no part in their erection. 

The perpetuation of the Jewish synagogue in the United States, 
all things considered, will depend on continued membership, which 
in turn will depend on the extent and quality of the religious instruc- 
tion given to the Jewish children. In 1926 the adult Jewish popula- 
tion of over thirteen years of age numbered 2,995,635; the enrolment 
in the Jewish religious schools (Sunday and weekday schools com- 
bined), 242,841, or 8 per cent.? This Jewish ratio of religious school 
enrolment to population is from three to fourteen times less than 
that of any other creed in the United States. A private inquiry, con- 
ducted by the author in 1929 for the Menorah Journal, March, 1929, 


2 Statistics of Jewish school enrolment are from a study by David I. Cederbaum for 
the Bureau of Jewish Social Research in 1928: “The Extent and Cost of Jewish Educa- 
tion in the United States.”” A summary of this study is given in Jewish Education, I, 
52-55. 

Statistics for the adult Jewish population of the United States are based on data 
given in “Jewish Congregations,” Census of Religious Bodies, 1926, p. 5 (Bureau of the 
Census, 1929). 

The government Census of Religious Bodies gives, for every denomination, except 
for the Jewish one, the membership above and below thirteen years of age. There is no 
study available giving the distribution of the entire Jewish population by age groups. 
A study made in 1928 for Greater New York by the Bureau for Jewish Social Research 
(Jewish Communal Survey of Greater New York, First Section: Studies in the New 
York Jewish Population, Bureau of Jewish Social Research. N.Y., 1928, p. 18) showed 
that 26.6 per cent of all New York Jews were below thirteen years of age. This New 
York percentage is regarded for the purpose of this study as characteristic of the 
Jewish population as a whole for the following reasons: (1) New York Jewry forms 41.7 
per cent of all the Jews in the United States; (2) American Jews are an urban element 
(more than 80 per cent of them live in cities of over 100,000 population, the rest in 
lesser towns, and only 2.6 per cent in rural districts). Mr. C. Luther Fry in his study 
The United States Looks at Its Churches (p. 18), published by the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research (New York, 1930), estimated the number of Jews under thir- 
teen years of age by assuming that proportionately it was the same as reported by the 
Roman Catholic Church. This assumption, he believes, is justified because “the Jewish 
definition of a member would appear to be at least as inclusive as the Roman Catholic.” 
Mr. Fry’s estimate of the Jewish adult membership is 2,930,332; the writer’s estimate is 
2,995,632. And this estimate is based on the assumption that 26.6 per cent of the 
4,081,242 Jews recorded on the 1926 Census of Religious Bodies wete under thirteen 
years of age. 
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pages 230-42, on the prevalence of the Hebrew language in America, 
revealed a similar situation. Out of the total New York Jewish 
school population of 350,000, almost 270,000 were never shown the 
Hebrew alphabet, or instructed in the fundamental tenets of the 
Jewish religion. In other cities the percentage of “Jewish illiteracy” 
was only slightly lower. During the depression, according to much 
available information, many Jewish schools were closed, and the 
total enrolment in the Jewish religious schools decreased. The Jews 
have no national agencies for the promotion of Hebrew education in 
America. The Jews in every city organize and maintain their own 
schools. Only a few cities have bureaus of Jewish education. 

As to the immediate future of the Jewish church, all signs tell of 
an intensification and continuance of the present trends. The effects 
of the present low ratio of Jewish religious school enrolment to adult 
population will assert themselves only in the next decade, when the 
present Jewish school population has become the adult one of the 
next generation. Asa result of this, and the other factors mentioned 
—the thousands of congregationless communities, the seepage of the 
Jews into the rural areas—the conformist and assimilationist influ- 


ences, cumulative in their effects, will become very strong within the 
Jewish group, and, if unchecked, might cause the total eclipse of the 
Jewish church in the United States. 


3 Alexander M. Dushkin, “The Effect of the Economic Depression upon Jewish 
Educational Activity,” Jewish Social Service Quarterly, September, 1931, pp. 25-28. 
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SOCIAL CHANGE AND SOCIAL INTERACTION AS 
FACTORS IN CULTURE CHANGE 


PAUL H. LANDIS 
Brookings, S.D. 


ABSTRACT 

In a study of the mining towns of the Mesabi Iron Range in Minnesota, it was found 
desirable to make a distinction between cultural change and social change. “Cultural 
change” as defined in the study was limited to the man-made tools, mores, and folkways, 
while “social change” was used to describe the variations in the position of the popula- 
tion together with the conflict, co-operation, and domination of the groups concerned. 
The pioneer period in the history of the mining towns was predominantly male with 
much disorganization. When large corporations acquired the territory, very marked 
changes occurred, both in the social relations and in the culture. The conclusion from 
this study is that culture should be limited to the resulting phenomena that succeed the 
social changes as defined in this study. 

Studies in social or cultural change have so far not differentiated 
social and cultural change. In fact, the tendency seems to have been 
to consider social change and cultural change terms that may be 
used interchangeably. For the purpose of some studies a distinction 
may not be necessary since the social and cultural are vitally related. 
When one comes to locate the drive back of cultural change, how- 
ever, a clear definition of these realms of phenomena seems desir- 
able. 

The social and the cultural are in reality distinct phenomena. 
Society is composed of interacting groups of individuals, whereas 
culture is composed of tools, methods, codes, and forms that the 
interacting groups produce and through which they function. A 
similar distinction may be made in discussing change. Social change 
would then be used to describe changes in society, and cultural 
change to describe changes in culture. 

In this discussion, therefore, “cultural change’”’ will be confined 
strictly to changes in the man-made tools, mores, and folkways. 
“Social change”’ will be used to describe changes in group composi- 
tion (age, sex, vitality, mobility, etc.) and changes in the interaction 
patterns (conflict, co-operation, domination, subordination, etc.) 
that characterize inter- and intra-group relations. 

The distinction between the social and the cultural is recom- 
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mended, especially in studies of social and cultural change in order 
that we may avoid the common error of attributing to culture forces 
which it does not possess. The use of such phrases as “culture is 
dynamic,” “culture produces culture,” “history repeats itself,” 
unless they are carefully defined erroneously implies that culture has 
resident forces which in reality reside in the social group and not in 
culture. There may be no objection to the use of such phrases as 
long as they are confined to a purely descriptive meaning implying 
only that culture does change and is not, therefore, perpetually the 
same. They can, however, hardly be accepted when held to mean 
that there are forces resident in culture which produce change in 
culture. On the other hand, there seems to be no comparable objec- 
tion to saying that “the group produces culture,” “‘society is dynam- 
ic,’ “group experience determines culture trends.” 

An exact definition of cultural change and social change will 
differentiate them and in so doing will clear the ground for a more 
penetrating analysis of both social change and cultural change. 

In this study of cultural changes in the mining towns on the 
Mesabi Iron Range in Minnesota’ it became apparent that the 
fundamental forces directing cultural change and shaping the cul- 
ture pattern existed outside of culture although they were intimately 
related to it. They were for the most part social forces as above 
defined. 

The pioneer period in the history of the mining towns was dis- 
tinguished from later periods by definite social characteristics such 
as a predominantly large male population, a disproportionately 
large prostitute class of women, a disproportionately large age group 
in the most energetic period of life. The mines were privately owned 
and were operated on a small amount of capital. Although everyone 
on the range depended upon the mines for a living, their success was 
uncertain. This situation produced a high degree of integration in 
the mining town society. Co-operation was necessary in order to 
assure maintenance and survival of the social group in the struggle 
with nature. 

* “Cultural Change in the Mining Town, A Sociological Analysis of Three Mesabi 


Iron Range Towns,” MS on file in University of Minnesota library. Doctor’s disserta- 
tion, June, 1933. 
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As soon as survival was assured, a more normal population group 
migrated to the area—women and children, married men, and busi- 
ness and professional classes. Great corporations, including the 
United States Steel Corporation, purchased the ore reserves. This 
constituted a change in the composition of the social groups. A 
change in the interaction pattern accompanied this change. Absen- 
tee ownership of the iron mines by corporations initiated an era of 
strikes on the part of the laboring group and of lawsuits between 
mining companies and the range towns. Graft and patronage on the 
part of public officials and citizenry in the mining towns developed. 
The societal interaction pattern thus became a conflict pattern. 

It is these changes that have been designated “‘social changes,” 
changes in group composition and in the dominant interaction 
patterns of the society. The term “culture change” is not at all 
applicable to them, although culture change proceeds along with 
these social changes and may be to a considerable extent induced by 
them. 

Culture, on the other hand, during the pioneer period was very 
primitive. Folkways were realistic, and the mores tolerated many 
forms of behavior condemned in normal American communities. 
Mesabi Range pioneers lived near to nature, wresting a food supply 
largely from the native animal life and making shelters from logs 
and rough unplaned lumber taken from the native pine trees. The 
saloon keeper, the gambler, the prostitute, the escaped criminal and 
renegade from established towns beyond were all accepted as satis- 
factory citizens. Numbers were more important than quality in these 
communities where forest fires, severe winters, and hard work called 
for courage and endurance rather than refinement. 

As the society became more normal in group composition, culture 
changed very markedly. Complete families in the towns soon re- 
duced the prostitute to a shameful status; the gambler had to learn 
to ply his trade in secret or move on to a new frontier; the saloon 
keeper was forced to abide by the state law on closing hours. The 
coming of professional people, of conservative business men, along 
with the increase in complete families and children soon led to the 
abandonment of board sidewalks, muddy streets, mining shacks, and 
cheap frame school buildings and put in their place public works un- 
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rivaled by American communities of equal size. These changes in 
the mores and folkways and in the material culture of the towns 
have been called cultural changes. 

When social change and cultural change are differentiated it 
becomes obvious that the two processes are to be a considerable 
degree causally connected. The data accumulated in this study of 
mining towns indicate that social change is in most cases the fore- 
runner of cultural change and frequently induces the cultural change. 
This may be illustrated by showing how the change in the culture 
pattern of the mining towns seems to have been brought about by a 
change in the dominant intergroup interaction pattern characteriz- 
ing the society in two periods of its history. t 

During the pioneer period when integration characterized rela- 
tions between the public, the mining companies and labor, the 
municipal culture pattern was marked by thrift, conservatism, 
economy, and simplicity. In the later period when the public and 
labor took a conflict attitude toward the mining companies, the 
municipal culture pattern became predatory in nature. Enormous 
sums of money were spent for public works, corruption existed in 
almost every conceivable form, and paternalism characterized public 
office. ‘“‘We might as well spend the money; if we don’t, it'll go to 
them damn capitalists down east,” became the talk of the streets 
while councilmen and school boards came to ask in their meetings 
not “Where can we save?” but rather, “Is that all we can levy?” 
Bribery and patronage were sanctioned by the mores to the extent 
that in one town a large church was painted at city expense by a 
mayor in his campaign for re-election, and all church lawns were 
mowed at city expense for a season by him. In like manner a hotel 
was supplied with a new set of dishes, and during the election a large 
number of radios were given for votes. 

The social interaction pattern characterized by group integration 
and soiidarity of the first period was causally connected in the case 
cited with the thrift pattern in municipal culture. When life for all 
groups was a struggle and when success was uncertain the matter 
of economy was of common interest to the public, the laborer, and 
the industrialist. Likewise in the second period there was a causal 
connection between the conflict of groups and extravagance in 
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municipal culture. Extravagance in expenditure for public orna- 
ments and public works was an expression of conflict between local 
residents and absentee corporation taxpayers. Thus in a very direct 
way change in the intergroup relation (a social change) predicated a 
definite change in the municipal culture pattern. 

While a direct and causal connection between change in a social 
interaction pattern and a culture pattern exists, the analysis here 
has been oversimplified. To make it more complete it must be pushed 
back to lower levels of phenomena in the community. 

The problem of change as it affects culture may be attacked at 
four rather distinct levels. The first level, that of changes in the 
physical environment, is basic, although as such it is quite far re- 
moved from cultural change. The physical environment undergoes 
two distinct types of change from the viewpoint of causation. The 
one consists in those changes that are initiated by forces inherent in 
nature. These changes, with the exception of cataclysmic changes, 
are orderly and recurrent, such as climatic and seasonal changes. 
Culture is to a considerable degree adjusted to these changes and 
tends to conform to them from season to season. These adjustments 
come so automatically that they are seldom thought of as initiating 
forces in cultural change. On the frontier, however, men have to 
reckon with them in making initial adjustments. The other type of 
change in the natural environment is much more direct and conse- 
quential to cultural change. It consists of those changes that grow 
out of human activity in the environment. Such activities as im- 
proving natural surroundings, harnessing natural sources of power, 
discovering and using natural resources, all of which grow out of 
man’s progressive adjustments to the natural setting, are typical 
of these changes. 

Among the changes wrought in the physical environment by 
human activity on the Mesabi Iron Range have been the exhaustion 
of forests, the partial exhaustion of high-grade ores, the partial de- 
pletion of wild life, the clearing of lands and establishment of farms. 
These changes have reflected on societal activity and culture in 
many ways and have thus become determinants of other societal 
activities in the area. In this sense the tightening of the state in- 
dustrial policy in relation to taxes and profits, the psychological out- 
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look of labor as refers to security, tenure of position, and opportunity 
for work, the prospects of trade for business enterprises, these, and 
many similar changes may all be traced to diminishing resources in 
the natural environment wrought by the human impact upon it. 

The second general level of change that bears on cultural change 
is the biological, that of changing population quality and numbers as 
these factors influence culture. This problem involves the question 
of relative mental capacity of different groups in the society, the 
problem of the sex ratio, and to some extent the distribution of social 
classes, and the density of population. Presumably all of these 
factors bear on cultural change, along with other variant charac- 
teristics of the human stock. 

On the Mesabi Range, nationality groups have changed with the 
different waves of immigrants. Because of different experiences 
and capacities for adjustment, these peoples have played varying 
roles in the range communities. Nationality groups must be taken 
into account in interpreting birth and death rates, and also such 
cultural characteristics as are exhibited in fraternal, political, re- 
ligious, and educational institutions. 

Male-female ratio in the population, as well as other phases of the 
selective migration to the range during the period of its settlement 
were shown to have been important in shaping certain phases of the 
culture. Especially did the uneven sex ratio affect sex mores. 

Changes in group composition and interaction constitute the 
third level of change. This aspect of change is exclusively in the 
social and sociological realm. Here is located the dynamic element 
in all cultural change, and the dynamic element for the second type 
of geographical change described, that of change in the environment 
through the agency of man, and also the force producing many of 
the changes just described. 

Whether labor or capital, Protestant or Catholic, Democrat or 
Republican, industrial group or public plays the dominant réle makes 
a difference in culture building. As control on the Mesabi Range 
shifted from one group to another, social organization was modified, 
and new cultural trends were initiated. The relationships existing 
between the groups in society started currents of interaction that had 
far-reaching import. Long prevailing interaction patterns in the 
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group furnished the drive for consistent and long prevailing trends 
in culture building, as has been suggested in the preceding section. 

It must be recognized that culture history is important to cultural 
change, as well as to geographical, biological, and social change. 
There is an intimate interrelation between all of these aspects of 
change. The natural and cultural environments are the milieu 
in which social interaction takes place. If man exhausts the soil or 
wastes the timber or ore, group interaction ceases because man 
abandons the area; if man modifies his customs, changes his laws, 
or perfects his tools, social interaction is modified by greater re- 
strictions or greater freedom. Moreover, the cultural background 
provides the standards of value and the tools for the struggle for 
resources, and the culture defines the pattern for the struggle and 
sets its limits. With regard to selective migration to an area it may 
be said that the culture provides the standards of value which make 
certain resources of nature act as magnets drawing only certain 
population elements. The social group is the agent initiating change 
in the four realms described—geography, human biology, society, 
and culture—granting the exceptions noted.? Culture, like natural 
resources, and human capacity provide the conditions for social 
interaction. 


2 Changes in geography and biology that are wholly natural, and beyond human 
control. 
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ABSTRACT 

A questionnaire study of 507 students at Bucknell, Princeton, and Syracuse universi- 
ties indicates that prohibition ranks more highly as a factor influencing choices in voting 
than do party or religious considerations. Bucknell deviated from the general tendency 
in ranking religion first. Upper classes from all three universities followed the general 
preference more closely than did Freshmen. A majority of the women ranked religion 
first; the men, prohibition. Party considerations seem minor regardless of the classifica- 
tion of the students. Ranking of prohibition is not affected by religious and party 
affiliations or stand on prohibition, but ranking of religion in relation to party usually 
depends on whether the student is a Catholic or Protestant, Republican or Democrat. 

The accompanying questionnaire was framed and submitted to 
students at Bucknell, Princeton, and Syracuse universities in order 
to explore the possibility of ranking factors influencing political 
choices which avoided so far as possible subjective evaluations. The 
assumption was that by presenting the three choices indicated on the 
questionnaire, the relative ranking could be derived without employ- 
ing rationalizations as to what the student thought the ranking was 
or should be in his case. The number of factors considered was arbi- 
trarily restricted to three: (1) the influence of the candidate’s atti- 
tude on prohibition; (2) the influence of the candidate’s party affilia- 
tion; and (3) the weight attached to the candidate’s religious con- 
nections. A candidate who was opposed to national prohibition was 
labeled a ‘“‘Wet,”’ and one in favor of it a “Dry,” and consideration 
was further limited to Republicans and Democrats, Catholics and 
Protestants. 

The students were asked to assume that in all other respects the 
candidates were the same. This assumption was artificial, but not 
more so than assumptions that accompany any abstract statement of 
relationship. Before all factors influencing a voter’s choice can be 
ranked, it is necessary to discover the relationship of a few. To do 
this it is necessary to assume that other things are equal. No attempt 
was made to select the students at these institutions so as to obtain 
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(Questionnaire Submitted to Princeton, Bucknell, 
and Syracuse Students) 


Check the particular group (A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H) to which you belong; 
ie., if your party preference is Democratic, if you are opposed to prohibition 
(Wet), and if you are a Protestant, check Group F, or if your party preference 
is Republican, if you are in favor of prohibition (Dry), and if you are a Catholic, 
check Group C, etc. In case your particular religious and party preferences are 
not represented omit this part of the questionnaire. 

Suppose you check Group A. Your next step will be to make a choice be- 
tween each of the combinations in sub-groups I, II, III. For example in sub- 
group I, you are asked to indicate your preference as between a candidate for 
public office who is a Republican and opposed to prohibition (Wet), and a 
candidate for the same office who is a Democrat and in favor of prohibition, 
(Dry). Indicate your choice in each case by underlining the combination pre- 
ferred. Follow this same procedure for whichever main group you select. Ignore 
all other groups. 


A. Republican-Dry-Protestant E. Democratic-Dry-Protestant 
I. Republican-Wet I. Democratic-Wet 
Democratic-Dry Republican-Dry 
II. Republican-Catholic II. Democratic-Catholic 
Democratic-Protestant Republican-Protestant 
III. Wet-Protestant III. Wet-Protestant 


Dry-Catholic 
. Republican-Wet-Protestant 
I. Republican-Dry 
Democratic-Wet 
II. Republican-Catholic 
Democratic-Protestant 
III. Dry-Protestant 
Wet-Catholic 
. Republican-Dry-Catholic 
I. Republican-Wet 
Democratic-Dry 
II. Republican-Protestant 
Democratic-Catholic 
III. Wet-Catholic 
Dry-Protestant 
. Republican-Wet-Catholic 
I. Republican-Dry 
Democratic-Wet 
II. Republican-Protestant 
Democratic-Catholic 
. Dry-Catholic 
Wet-Protestant 


Dry-Catholic 


. Democratic-Wet-Protestant 


I. Democratic-Dry 
Republican-Wet 
II. Democratic-Catholic 
Republican-Protestant 
Ill. Dry-Protestant 
Wet-Catholic 


. Democratic-Dry-Catholic 


I. Democratic-Wet 
Republican-Dry 
IL. Democratic-Protestant 
Republican-Catholic 
III. Wet-Catholic 
Dry-Protestant 


. Democratic-Wet-Catholic 


I. Democratic-Dry 
Republican-Wet 
II. Democratic-Protestant 
Republican-Catholic 
III. Dry-Catholic 
Wet-Protestant 


= 
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valid samples of the student groups as a whole. The findings, there- 
fore, cannot be made the basis for valid generalizations. 

An examination of the questionnaire will show that it was possible 
for inconsistencies to appear, if, for example, the first choice revealed 
that party took precedence over prohibition, the second that religion 
took precedence over party, and the third that prohibition out- 
ranked religion. The fact that less than 2 per cent of the total num- 
ber of questionnaires carried such inconsistencies tends to strengthen 


TABLE I 
SUMMARY CLASSIFICATION OF 507 STUDENTS AT BUCKNELL, 
PRINCETON, AND SYRACUSE UNIVERSITIES ACCORDING TO THE 
RELATIVE INFLUENCE OF PROHIBITION, PARTY, AND RELIGION 


IN VOTING 
Categories Percentages 
507 100.0 


the validity of the rankings revealed and the method employed for 
obtaining them. 

The summary results for all 507 students are given in Table I. The 
importance of prohibition in relation to the other two factors is 
clearly emphasized. It is not only ranked first by 47 per cent of all 
the students, and by students in the modal category, but 34 per cent 
in addition rank it second. The conclusion seems justified that, other 
things being equal, students similar to those from whom these re- 
sults were obtained would be likely to vote for the candidate repre- 
senting their views on prohibition regardless of his religious or party 
affiliations. The relatively minor importance attached to party may 
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be accounted for by the fact that most of the students, of whom ap- 
proximately 25 per cent were women, were under twenty-one years 
of age and presumably had never taken a real interest in party af- 
fairs." 

Table II compares the relative standing of the three factors among 
the three groups of students at Bucknell, Princeton, and Syracuse. 
At all three institutions party appears to play a minor réle. The 

TABLE II 


COMPARISON OF THE RELATIVE INFLUENCE OF PROHIBITION, PARTY, 
AND RELIGION IN VOTING AT BUCKNELL, PRINCETON, 
AND SYRACUSE UNIVERSITIES 


No. oF STUDENTS PERCENTAGES 


CATEGORIES 


A. Pro. Party Rel 
B. Pro. Rel. Party 


Total A and B 


C. Rel. Pro. Party 
D. Rel. Party Pro 


Total C and D 


E. Party Pro. Rel 9 39 
F. Party Rel. Pro 10 II 


Total E and F 19 50 10 
Grand total 190 247 70 


modal category at each university is composed of approximately the 
same proportion of students, 32 per cent, although the modal cate- 
gory at Princeton places prohibition first and party second, at Syra- 
cuse prohibition first and religion second, and at Bucknell religion 
first and prohibition second. These results are easily understood if 
the types of students are known. Bucknell and Princeton differ not 
only in the fact that the former is coeducational but in the longer per- 


* Possibly a clearer picture of the relative status of motives among these 507 stu- 
dents could be obtained by assigning an arbitrary weight to each rank and then adding 
together the weighted frequencies for each factor. If the figures 3, 2, and 1 are assigned 
to first, second, and third ranks, respectively, and the frequencies for each factor are 
multiplied by these weights and added, the results give prohibition 1,164, religion 1,020, 


and party 858. 


B P B P 
ge 27 81 20 | 14.2] 32.8] 28.6 
47 43 23 24.8 | 17.41 32.9 
74 124 43 39.0] 50.2] 61.5 
RRR 62 52 8 | 32.6] ar.1] 11.4 i 
35 21 9 18.4 8.5 12.9 
73 17 §1.0] 29.6 | 24.3 
5 4-7| 15.8 7.1 
| 5 4.4] 7.1 
10.0 | 20.2] 14.2 
100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 ’ 
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sistence of denominational influences at Bucknell and also in the 
social, economic, and political background. Therefore, for the ma- 
jority of students examined at Bucknell, religious considerations 
clearly take precedence over the other two, while at Princeton the 
importance of prohibition is greater. The results at Syracuse are not 
as easy to explain. The importance attributed to the prohibition fac- 
tor is even more pronounced than at Princeton, although in many 
respects the students at that institution would seem to have more in 


TABLE III 
COMPARISON OF THE RELATIVE INFLUENCE OF PROHIBITION, PARTY, AND 
RELIGION IN VOTING AMONG THE DIFFERENT CLASSES AT BUCK- 
NELL, PRINCETON, AND SYRACUSE IN PERCENTAGES 


SENIORS Juntors FRESHMEN 
CATEGORIES 

A. Pro. Party Rel....... .+-|.+.] 23] 13] 37] 22] 10] 36] 35] 26] 29] 20] 15] 24] 31 
B. Pro. Rel. Party...... 3] 26) 13] 22] 23] 20] 13] 8] 20] 20] 33] 19) 42 
Total A and B...|...|...] 54] 30] 50] 44] 33] 56] 48] 34] 49] 40] 48] 43] 73 
C. Rel. Pro. Party...... 23] 35] 26] 11] 43] 14] 13] 26] 25] 20] 21] 5] 6 
D. Rel. Party Pro....... .eef-+-] 151 15] 3] 34] 15] 10] 13] 31] 10] oO} 21] 19] 9 
Total C and D...}...}...] 38] 50} 29] 45| 58] 24] 26] 57] 35| 20] 42] 24] 15 
E. Party Pro. Rel....... Of 6) 16) 3] 17] 13] 9] 12] 20) 2) 28) 6 
F. Party Rel. Pro....... 8) 5] Of 6} 3) 13) 5] 20] 5} 6 
Total E and F...|.. 8} x11} 21] 11 20} 26] 16] 40] 10} 33] 12 

Number of stu- 
13| 68] 87] 9] 52] so} 8] 23] 70] 5] 47] 21] 35 


common with those of Bucknell than Princeton. The denomination- 
al tradition is strong at Syracuse; it is coeducational, and the social, 
economic background appears more nearly like that of the Bucknell 
than of the Princeton students. These similarities, however, may be 
only apparent, and the urban environment at Syracuse, in contrast 
to the rural environment at Bucknell, may be significant. 

Table III shows that at Bucknell a majority of each of the three 
upper classes places religion first, as did Bucknell students as a whole. 
Forty-eight per cent of the Freshmen, however, place prohibition 
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first. At Princeton also the three upper classes place prohibition 
first. The Freshmen, however, conform only to the extent of 43 per 
cent of their class. At both institutions the Juniors seem to be most 
representative of the student type, the Freshmen least so. At Syra- 
cuse, on the contrary, the Freshmen, with 73 per cent of their class 
group, are more conformable, whereas less than a majority of each of 
the three upper classes conforms to type. This result may also be due 
to the inadequacy of the sample. Freshmen in all cases appear to be 
TABLE IV 


COMPARISON OF THE RELATIVE INFLUENCE OF PROHIBITION, PARTY, 
AND RELIGION IN VOTING BETWEEN MEN AND WOMEN AT 
BUCKNELL, PRINCETON, AND SYRACUSE 


MEN WoMEN TorTaLs 


A. Pro. Party Rel... .. 
B. Pro. Rel. Party.... 


Total A and B 


C. Rel. Pro. Party... . 
D. Rel. Party Pro... .. 


Total Cand D. 


E. Party Pro. Rel..... 
F. Party Rel. Pro..... 


Total EandF. 
Number of stu- 


155 | 247 | 38 31 133 


out of line compared with the majorities of other classes. 
gests that possibly the influence of the institution itself upon the lives 
of students as distinct from the influence of social, economic, and 
family background could be discovered by comparing the reactions 
and behavior of the three upper classes in relation to that of Fresh- 
men. That length of stay at college has a decided influence upon 
ranking motives in voting is evident. 

In Table IV, comparing men and women, the difference in the 
size of samples is regrettable. The preference for prohibition is 


PERCENT- 
AGES { 
| s | wen | 
en en 
23} 81 | 114] 10].....| 6] 118] 16 | 26.9] 12.0 
35 | 43 | 20].....] go] 31 | 20.5] 23.4 
124 | 26] 17 | 208] 47 | 47.4] 35-4 
38 | 21 2 7 61 18 | 13.9] 13.5 
83) 73 7) 65 ].....]| 10] 163 | 75 | 37.1| 56.4 
7 II 3 I 21 gl 4.4. 3:58 
14] 50 5 @f 69} 82} 8.2 
dents....... 100.0|100.0 
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marked for both groups, but the majority of women place religion 
first, and little consideration is given to party. 

In some respects the results in Table V are the most interesting. 
Although confined for practical reasons to the returns from Syracuse, 
they furnish interesting, if unverified, hypotheses. Are Catholics in- 
clined to stress religion more generally than Protestants? Do Wets 
rate the question of prohibition higher than Drys? Are party ties 
stronger for Republicans than Democrats? 


TABLE V 


COMPARISON OF THE RELATIVE INFLUENCE OF PROHIBITION, PARTY, AND 
RELIGION IN VOTING BETWEEN PROTESTANTS AND CATHOLICS, WETS AND 
DRYS, AND REPUBLICANS AND DEMOCRATS AMONG 70 STUDENTS AT SYRA- 
CUSE UNIVERSITY, IN PERCENTAGES 


‘ Protes- 
Categories Catholics 


. Pro. Party Rel ‘ 25.0 
. Pro. Rel. Party 


Total AandB.... 


. Rel. Pro. Party 
. Rel. Party Pro 


Total Cand D.... 


22.3 
. Party Rel. Pro II.1 


Total E and F 33.4 
Number of students 18 


Prohibition ranks first whether the student is a Democrat or a 
Republican, Wet or Dry, Catholic or Protestant. The fact that the 
percentage of each of the six groups ranking prohibition first is ap- 
proximately the same seems significant. The attachment of these 
students to this consideration appears to have little connection with 
their religious affiliations, their party preferences, or their own atti- 
tudes on prohibition. 

Significant differences appear when the relative ranking of religion 
and party is considered. Protestants in this school rank religion 
above party to approximately the same extent that the Catholics 


i 
Wets Republi- | Demo- 
cans crats 
: A 37-3 14.8 24.0 40.0 
B 23.3 48.1 38.0 25.0 
Mu | 61.1 | 63.5 | 60.6 | 62.9 | 62.0 | 65.0 
15.4 6.9 18.6 14.0 5.0 
5.5 15.4 16.3 18.0 0.0 

> ee, ss 30.8 23.2 26.0 32.0 5.0 
1.9 9.3 3-7 4.0 15.0 

F 3.8 6.9 7.4 2.0 15.0 
: 16.2 II.1 6.0 30.0 
i 52 43 27 50 20 
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rank party above religion. Both the Wets and the Drys ascribe 
minor importance to religion and party, but the relative importance 
to each seems to be about the same. In other words, the tendency of 
both Democrats and Catholics to ascribe greater weight to party 
considerations than to religion is clear so far as this sample is con- 
cerned, Republicans and Protestants doing exactly the reverse. The 
reasons for this difference may possibly be sought in the traditions, 
leadership, and educational influences being brought to bear upon the 
constituencies within these opposing groups. 

The method of summarizing data obtained in this study is not en- 
tirely satisfactory from a statistical point of view. In view of the 
fact that the six categories are not variables along a single con- 
tinuum, no construction of a valid frequency curve is possible. What 
is obtained is the relative ranking of prohibition, religion, and party 
among a given group of students at a particular time. 

Bearing in mind the assumptions and restrictions indicated, the 
results may be summarized as follows: 

1. The group of 507 students as a whole at Bucknell, Princeton, 
and Syracuse examined consider a candidate’s stand on prohibition 
more important for them than either his party or his religious afflia- 
tions. 

2. This is true of those at Syracuse and at Princeton, but not of 
those at Bucknell where a majority of the students ranked religion 
first. 

3. The sample from upper classes at all three universities tended 
to conform to the preferences followed by the sample from the group 
of students as a whole from the institution, whereas Freshmen were 
inclined to be out of line. 

4. A majority of the women ranked religion first, and the largest 
category of the men placed prohibition first. 

5. Considerations of party seem of minor importance for students 
no matter how they may be classified. 

6. Ranking of prohibition by these students is not affected by 
their religious and party affiliations, or their stand on prohibition, 
but the ranking of religion in relation to party usually depends upon 
whether the student is a Catholic or Protestant, Republican or Dem- 
ocrat. 
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STUDENTS’ DISSERTATIONS IN SOCIOLOGY 


The following list of doctoral dissertations and Masters’ theses in 
preparation in universities and colleges in the United States and 
Canada is a compilation of the returns from letters sent by the 
editors of the Journal to departments of sociology. The date given 
indicates the probable year in which the degree will be conferred. 
The name of the college or university in italics designates the in- 
stitution where the dissertation is in progress. 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


Frank D. Alexander, B.S., A.M. George Peabody, 1927, 1929. “A Cultural 
Study of the Tenant Farmer in Tennessee.” 1936. Vanderbilt. 

Minne E. Allen, M.S. Iowa State, 1929. “The German Youth Movement.” 
1936. Columbia. 

Leib Altman, Graduated from Odessa Institute of Peoples Economics. “The 
Development and Present Status of the Jewish Family.” 1935. New York 
University, Graduate School. 

Almar S. Anderson. “Community Conflicts in Relation to the Superintendent 
of Schools.” 1935. New York University School of Education. 

James O. Babcock, A.B. Cornell, 1929; A.M. Iowa, 1930. “Rural Unrest in 
Iowa.” 1935. Chicago. 

Ernest M. Banzet, A.B. Hamline, 1920; A.M. Minnesota, 1926. “A Half-Cen- 
tury Development of a Rural County-Seat Community as Reflected in Its 
Newspaper.” 1935. Michigan State College. 

James H. Barnett, A.B. Berea, 1928; A.M. Pennsylvania, 1930. “Family Prob- 
lems as Comparatively Treated by the Literature of Sociology and by the 
Post-War American Novel.” 1936. Pennsylvania. 

Dorothy Fahs Beck (Mrs.), A.B. North Carolina, 1928; A.M. Chicago, 1932. 
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York University School of Education. 
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Burton Pomplun, A.B., A.M. Buffalo, 1933, 1934. ‘‘A Study of the Causal Fac- 
tors of Property Crimes in Erie County during 1933.”’ Buffalo. 

Jessie W. Post, A.B. Smith, 1910; A.M. New York, 1931. “Self-Study for In- 
formal Educational or Recreational Institutions.’’ 1936. New York Univer- 
sity School of Education. 

Webster Powell, A.B. Williams College, 1919; A.M. Harvard, 1926. “A Com- 
parative Study of Regular and Irregular Employment among Industrial 

- Workers, with Special Reference to Dependency and Family Budget.” 1935. 
Minnesota. 

D. E. Proctor, Ph.B. Denison, 1923; A.M. Brown, 1924. “The Texas Baptist 
Pastor: A Study of Institutional Leadership.”’ 1935. Chicago. 

Alexander Radomski, A.B., A.M. Illinois, 1928, 1929. “Sociology in Poland.” 
1936. Columbia. 

Elizabeth A. Redden, A.B., M.S. New Hampshire, 1928, 1930. “A Study in 
Criminal Behavior: Prediction Tables for Embezzlement.” 1936. Chicago. 

J. Paul Reed, A.B. Central, 1921; B.D. Yale, 1926; A.M. Chicago, 1933. “‘Ko- 
kutai: A Study of Japanese Psychology.” 1935. Chicago. 

Ira de A. Reid, A.B. Morehouse, 1922; A.M. Pittsburgh, 1925. ““The Foreign- 
born Negro in the United States.”’ 1936. Columbia. 

Benjamin S. Remland, B.S., A.M. New York, 1923, 1926. “Intelligence, Edu- 
cational Achievement, and Social and Economic Status of Continuation 
School Boys.”’ 1935. New York University School of Education. 

Reginald Robinson, A.B. Bowdoin, 1929. “The Leisure-Time of Junior High 
School Children of the Lower West Side.”” 1935. New York University School 
of Education. 

Thomas P. Robinson, A.M. Columbia. ‘‘Study of Suicide in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts.”” 1936. Columbia. 

Charles Rogler, A.B., A.M. Michigan, 1922, 1926. “Puerto Rico: A Demo- 
graphic Analysis.’’ 1937. Kansas. 

Trinidad Rojo, A.B., A.M. Washington, 1930, 1932. “Filipino-American Con- 
tact.’’ 1936. Washington. 

Paul Adelbert Root, A.B. Asbury, 1930; B.D. Duke, 1932. “The Nature and 
Social Significance of Tradition.’’ 1935. Duke. 

M. Wesley Roper, B.Ed., A.B. Washington, 1922, 1923. “‘Primary Controls in 
a Residential Community.” 1935. Chicago. 

Samuel Salzman, B.S. New York, A.M. St. Johns. “Five Hundred Inmates of a 
New York Reformatory.”’ 1935. New York University School of Education. 
Mary C. Schauffler, A.B., A.M. Western Reserve, 1911, 1927. “The Suburbs of 
Cleveland: A Study of Interaction between City and Suburb.”’ 1935. Chi- 

cago. 

M. Elizabeth Scherer, A.B. Wilson, 1917; A.M. Columbia, 1928. “Interest of 
Voluntary Associations in World-Peace.”’ 1936. Columbia. 
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Clarence Schettler, A.B., A.M. Missouri, 1926, 1927. “The Mutability of Per- 
sonality Traits.” 1935. Chicago. 

Ruth Yeomans Schiffman (Mrs.), A.B. Boston, 1927. “Occupational Trends in 
the South (Women).’’ North Carolina. 

Clarence Wesley Schroeder, A.B. Southwestern, 1913; A.M. Kansas, 1914. 
“Social Conditioning of Curiosity.” 1935. Chicago. 

Virginia Rankin Sedman, A.B. Wellesley, 1929; A.M. Columbia, 1930. “The 
Réle of Fashion in Public Opinion.’’ 1936. Columbia. 

Harry B. Sell, A.M. Chicago, 1922. “Propaganda as a Mechanism of Social 
Control.”’ 1935. Chicago. 

Elmer L. Setterlund, Ph.B. Redlands, 1916; A.M. Northwestern, 1924. “‘A 
Study of the Protestant Church in the Apartment-House Area of the Urban 
Environment.” 1935. Chicago. 

Vahan D. Sewny, A.B., B.S. Michigan, 1929, 1930; A.M. Columbia, 1933. “The 
Social Theory of J. M. Baldwin.” 1936. Columbia. 

Daniel N. Sharol, B.S.S. College of the City of New York, 1928; A.M. Columbia, 
1929. “Rise of Humane Institutions in New York State.’’ 1936. Columbia. 

George E. Shattuck, Ph.B. Brown, 1922. “Social Organization in a Commuting 
Community.” 1935. New York University School of Education. 

Clifford R. Shaw, A.B. Adrian, 1919. “Family Background in Male Juvenile 
Delinquency.”’ 1935. Chicago. 

Mary S. Sims, A.B. Wellesley, 1908. ““The Natural History of a Social Institu- 
tion.” 1935. New York University School of Education. 

Raymond Sletto, B.S., A.M. Minnesota, 1926, 1933. “A Study of Member Réles 
in Families of Delinquent Children.”’ 1935. Minnesota. 

Emile Benéit Smullyan, A.B., A.M. Harvard, 1932, 1933. “Contemporary 
French Sociology.”’ 1936. Harvard. 

Irving V. Sollins, B.S., A.M. New York, 1930, 1931. “An Application of Statis- 
tical Techniques to a Membership Study of a Boys’ Club.” 1935. New York 
University School of Education. 

Charles Spaulding, A.B., A.M. Southern California, 1933. “A Study of the Ad- 
justment Problems of Mexicans in Southern California.”’ 1936. Southern Cal- 
ifornia. 

A. Stephen Stephan, A.B. Richmond, 1926; A.M. Chicago, 1930. “The Rise and 
Spread of the University Extension Movement in America.” 1935. Minnesota. 

Harmon Stephens, A.B. Stanford, 1924. ‘Changing Attitudes toward Moral- 
ity.”” 1935. Wisconsin. 

Harriet Stephens, A.B., A.M. Sidney, 1923. “Public Health Education and 
Maternal Mortality.”” 1935. New York University School of Education. 

Joseph N. Symons, B.S., M.S. Utah State Agricultural College, 1927, 1932. 
“Comparison of Urban-Rural Influences Making for Juvenile Delinquency.” 
1936. Chicago. 
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Study of the Industrially Scrapped Man.” 1937. Washington University. 
Glen S. Taylor, A.B. Beloit, 1931, A.M. Wisconsin, 1932. “Certain Variations 
among Crimes and Criminals between Rural and Urban Communities.” 1936. 

Wisconsin. 

Margaret E. Tilley, B.S. Ohio, 1916; A.M. Teachers College Columbia, 1926. 

“A Sociological Study of the Boy Scouts in a Local Urban Area.” 1935. New 
- York University School of Education. 

Adolph S. Tomars, A.B., A.M. Columbia, 1929, 1930. “Introduction to the 
Sociology of Art.” 1936. Columbia. 

Li-Ying Tsao, A.B. Southeastern, China, 1926. “Revolution as a Type of Social 
Movement.”’ 1935. Columbia. 

Sydney Ussher, A.B. Clark, 1930. “Social Organization in an Interstitial Area.”’ 
1935. New York University School of Education. 

Courtlandt C. Van Vechten, Jr., A.B., A.M. Michigan, 1929, 1930. “Study of 
Success and Failure in Boys Committed to an Institution for Juvenile Delin- 
quents.”’ 1935. Chicago. 

Edgar T. Voelker, A.B., A.M. Michigan, 1923, 1926. “The Natural History of 
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Russell Waitt, A.B. Cornell, 1920; S.T.B. Boston, 1922; A.M. Colorado State, 
1929. ‘Methods and Techniques of Organized Business in Relation to Fed- 
eral Government Policies in the United States since 1912.”” 1936. Wisconsin. 

Paul A. F. Walter, A.B. Stanford; A.M. New Mexico. “Study of Spanish-Ameri- 
can Social Relationships in the Southwest Area of the United States.” 1936- 
Stanford. 

Cheng Wang, A.B., A.M. Stanford, 1930, 1931. “The Disintegration of the 
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Stanford. 

Harry H. Wann, A.B. DePauw, 1918. “Education and Social Planning in a 
Local Community.” 1935. New York University School of Education. 

H. Ashley Weeks, Jr., A.B. Berea, 1931; A.M. Nebraska, 1932. “A Comparison 
of the Social Differences in the Lives of a Group of Property Offenders in the 
Wisconsin State Prison with Their Brothers Who Have Never Committed 
any Serious Offense.”’ 1936. Wisconsin. 

Theodore Weiler, A.B. Ohio Wesleyan, 1925. “Sibiriak Folkways.” 1935. Yale. 

Forrest L. Weller, A.B. Manchester; A.M. Chicago, 1927. “Religious Sect.” 
1935. Chicago. 

Willson Whiting, A.B. Yale, 1930. “Anthropophagy.”’ 1936. Yale. 

Arthur Wileden, B.S., M.S. Wisconsin, 1924, 1925. “Special Interest Groups in 
Rural Organization.” 1936. Wisconsin. 

Barnett O. Williams, A.B. Richmond, 1926; A.M. Chicago, 1930. “Occupa- 
tional Mobility of Farmers with Reference to Certain Socio-economic Fac- 
tors (Pickens Co., S.C.).”” 1935. Minnesota. 
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Robert Wilson, A.B. Sterling, 1927; A.M. Kansas, 1929. “Community Plan- 
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Benjamin Wood, A.B. Kansas, 1930. ‘Construction of Prognostic Table of 
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Arthur H. Woodworth, A.B. Lafayette, 1904; A.M. Chicago, 1906. “The Proc- 
ess and Technique of Social Integration.”’ 1936. Chicago. 

Monroe N. Work, Ph.B., A.M. Chicago, 1902, 1903. “‘Race-Conflict and Class 
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Charles H. Young, A.B., A.M. McGill, 1927, 1928. “Probation Prediction.” 
1935. Chicago. 
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and Status of Women.” 1936. Missouri. 

Beatrice Achtenberg, A.B. Chicago, 1934. “The Technique of Social Control and 
the Social Organization in a Summer Camp.” 1935. Chicago. 
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Practices and Socialization of Dairy Farmers.” 1936. Michigan State College. 

Robert M. Adams, A.B. Antioch, 1931. ‘““Methods and Techniques in Archae- 
ology.” 1935. Chicago. 

Anna Adelson, A.B. California, 1926. ‘The Social Adjustment Problems In- 
volved in Nutrition Work in Certain Los Angeles City Schools.’’ 1936. South- 
ern California. 

Evelyn Adler, A.B. Nebraska, 1931. “Present-Day Conditions and Trends in 
the International Ladies Garment Workers Union.’’ 1935. Graduate School 
for Jewish Social Work. 

Mary E. Aikman, A.B. McGill, 1934. “(Unemployment and Dependency among 
Women Workers in Montreal.’ 1935. McGill. 

Rena Venable Albright, A.B. Southern California, 1927. ‘“Leisure-Time Activi- 
ties of a Group of Junior Workers in Metropolitan Continuation High 
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Marquis T. Alderman, Ph.B. Chicago, 1930. ““Motion-Picture Experiences of 
Boys in an Area of High Delinquency.” 1935. Chicago. 

L. C. Algyer, A.B. Washington, 1932. “Communist Youth Movement in the 
United States.” 1935. Washington. 
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Gay Johnston Allen, A.B. Duke, 1932. “Work Relief in Durham County.” 
1935. Duke. 


Harry Alpert, A.B. College of the City of New York, 1932; Cert. de Sociologie, 


Bordeaux, 1933. “Social Distance: A Problem in Measurement.” 1935. Co- 
lumbia. 


Kofi Amartey, A.B. Lane, 1932. “The Question of Bride-Price in West Africa.” 
1935. Northwestern. 

Ora E. Ames, A.B. Eugene Bible School, 1916. “Social Processes in a West Side 
Area in Lansing, Michigan.” 1936. Michigan State College. 
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Variations in Types of Crime in the State of Massachusetts.”’ 1935. Chicago. 


Eric H. Arendt, A.B. Beloit, 1933. “‘Study of Polish Community in Evanston.” 
1936. Northwestern. 


Dwane Arnold, A.B. John Fletchers College, 1931. “A Study of the Income and 
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1935. Minnesota. 


Arthur James Audy, B.S.C. Loyola, 1934. ““A Comparative Study of the Birth 
Rate in 1000 Dependent Families before and after Becoming Dependent.” 
1935. Loyola. 

Sidney Axelrad, B.Sc. City College of New York, 1933. “Sociology of Movie 
Affect.” 1935. New York University School of Education. 

William Bacon, B.S. Boston, 1933. “A Sociological Study of the Chicago Or- 
ganizations of the Unemployed.” 1935. Chicago. 

Evelyn P. Bailey (Mrs.), A.B. Michigan State College, 1932. “Social Conditions 
Affecting the Forms of English Music.” 1935. Michigan State College. 

R. Lowell Baker, A.B. Capital, 1930. “(Communication in a Village 1910-30.” 
1935. Chicago. 

Helen Rogers Baldwin, A.B. Southern California, 1928. ‘“Chronological Account 
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Julius Bank, B.S. New York, 1933. “Some Aspects of the After-Careers of a 
Selected Number of Graduates from the Brooklyn Hebrew Orphan Asylum.” 
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Harry I. Barron, Ph.B. Chicago, 1930. “‘Leisure-Time Interests, Preferences, 
and Activities of Children on the Lower East Side of New York City.” 1935. 
Graduate School for Jewish Social Work. 

Rex Lafayette Bartholomew, A.B. Morningside, 1927; B.D. Garrett, 1932. 
“Factors Influencing Change in Delinquency Rate.’”’ 1936. Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Edmonia Beal, B.S. Washington University, 1934. “History of the Methodist 
Orphans’ Home of St. Louis.” 1936. Washington University. 

Mary E. Bean (Mrs.), A.B. Illinois, 1929. ‘“‘Motherless Families under Care of 
the St. Louis Citizens’ Committee on Relief and Employment.” 1935. Wash- 
ington University. 
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Nina Beck, B.Lit. New Jersey College for Women, 1931. “Attitudes of Jewish 
Children toward Selected Methods of Control.” 1936. Graduate School for 
Jewish Social Work. 

Lillian S. Becker (Mrs.), A.B. Southern California, 1915. “‘A Critical Examina- 
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Claudine Bedell, A.B. Syracuse, 1934. “‘A Sociological Study of Federal Emer- 
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““A Study of Dependency in Fifty Native and Fifty Alien Mexican Families.” 
1935. Southern California. 

Effie Nina Fowler, A.B. Southern California, 1933. “The Handicapped Girl in 
Industry and Her Social Adjustment Problems.” 1935. Southern California. 

Claire Fox, A.B. Mills, 1930. ‘“‘A Study of the Value of Relatives as Resources in 
Social Case Work.” 1936. Southern California. 
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commodation in the Relations of Germany and Other Western Nations Since 
the Treaty of Versailles.” 1936. Southern California. 

Sylvia Franklin, A.B. Hunter, 1933. “An Analysis of a Selected Group of Chil- 
dren Discharged from Foster-Care Supervision, 1929-1932.” 1936. Graduate 
School for Jewish Social Work. 

Alfred Friedli, A.B. Central Wesleyan, 1919. “The Social Policies of Orphans’ 
Homes in St. Louis.” 1936. Washington University. 
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Thompson R. Fulton, A.B. Central, 1930. “Relation of News to Reform: A 
Study of Muck-raking.”’ 1935. Chicago. 

Parron G. Gallop. “Sociological Implications of Education in Pamlico County, 
North Carolina.” North Carolina. 

Samuel K. Gam, A.B. Bethel, 1933. “The Problems of Slum Clearance.” 1935. 
Vanderbilt. 
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Samuel W. Garlington, A.B. Morehouse, 1934. “The Effects of Depression on 
the Stream of Immigration.” 1935. New York University, Graduate School. 
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ical Anarchists and Their Theories.” 1935. Ohio State. 

Rose Gershenson, A.B. Wayne, 1934. “Family Discipline in Relation to Juvenile 
Delinquency.” 1935. Michigan. 
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Organizations.” 1935. Cornell. 
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Nathalie G. Glickson, A.B. Vassar, 1933. “A Study of Juvenile Delinquency in 
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of Women on the Evolution of American Religion.” North Carolina. 
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School for Jewish Social Work. 
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the Problems of Case Work Supervision.” 1936. Graduate School for Jewish 
Social Work. 
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Columbia. 
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Consequences of the Spread between Ideology and Reality, with Particular 
Reference to Adolescent Adjustment.” 1935. Stanford. 

Ann Graybill, A.B. Bucknell, 1933. “‘A Critique of the Research Methods Used 
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Bucknell. 
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1935. Southern California. 
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City.” 1935. Columbia. 
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Charles Miller, B.S.S. College of the City of New York, 1933. “Changing View- 
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waii.” 1936. Hawaii. 
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Sub-Marginal Negro Workers.” 1935. Fisk. 

Anna F. Nekucda (Mrs.), A.B. Southern California, 1932. “The Social Philos- 
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ings.” 1935. Southern California. 

Clementine Newman, A.B. Florida State College for Women, 1932. “Madison: 
An Interpretation of a North Florida Community by a Resident.” 1935. Syr- 
acuse. 

George Newman, A.B. Chicago, 1930. ‘““The Cranial Type Contour of the Amer- 
ican Negro.” 1935. Chicago. 
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Marshall Newman, A.B. Chicago, 1933. ““A Comparative Study of Toe Prints 
and Finger Prints.” 1935. Chicago. 

Marian Schoyer Nicholas, A.B. Pittsburgh, 1917. “Intake Policies of ACERB 
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Southern California. 

Norman B. Scherer, A.B. Pasadena, 1929. “Social Adjustment Experiment with 
a Group of Unadjusted High-School Students.” 1935. Southern California. 
Ruth Schroff, B.S. Cincinnati, 1920. ‘“‘A Study of Four Social Distance Tensions 
among the Mexicans of San Bernardino, California.” 1935. Southern Cali- 

fornia. 

Jack Seaton, A.B. Drury, 1924. “Social Thought of C. A. Ellwood.” 1935. 
Southern California. 

Elsa von Sendenhorst-Bauwens (Mrs.), A.B. Bonn, Freiburg & Miinster. ‘‘Hit- 
lerism in Germany as a Social, Cultural, and Political Movement.” 1935. 
Southern California. 

Wilson T. Seney, A.B. Dartmouth, 1931. ““Negro Community Relations in Chi- 
cago.” 1935. Chicago. 

William Kirby Shaughnessy, A.B. Dartmouth, 1933. “Family Morale in Home 
Relief Families.”” 1935. Columbia. 

Alfred W. Sheets, A.B. Southern California, 1932. “Agencies Promoting the 
War Spirit in the United States.” 1935. Southern California. 

Helen G. Shmulewitz, A.B. Hunter, 1933. “A Study of Women’s Activities in 
the Jewish Community Center.” 1936. Graduate School for Jewish Social 
Work. 

Krishnalal Shridharani, Diploma, Visva-Bharati, 1933. ‘“The Doctrine of Non- 
Violent Resistance as Evolved by Mahatma Gandhi.” 1935. New York Uni- 
versity, Graduate School. 

Hannah Sidransky, A.B. Pittsburgh, 1928. “The Pennsylvania State Board of 
Charities 1869-1921.”’ 1935. Pittsburgh. 

Edith Silver, A.B. New York, 1932. “‘Anglo-Jewish Periodicals in New York 
City before 1880.”’ 1936. Graduate School for Jewish Social Work. 
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Abraham J. Simon, A.B. College of the City of New York, 1931. “Social Oppo- 
sition to Workmen’s Compensation Legislation in New York State.”’ 1935. 
Graduate School for Jewish Social Work. 

James Sydney Slotkin, A.B. Chicago, 1934. “The Functions of Special Lan- 
guages.” 1935. Chicago. 

Elizabeth C. Smith (Mrs.), A.B. Smith, 1922. “A Study of Fifty Cases in the 
Psychiatric Department of Sawtelle Soldiers’ Home to Determine Effect of 
War Experiences and Predispositions upon Mental Disease.” 1935. South- 
ern California. 

Laura Snow, A.B. Utah, 1932. “A Clinical Survey of Speech Defectives in the 
Granite School District.” 1935. Utah. 

Weldon T. Spears, A.B. California. “A Study of the Social Distance between 
High-School Teachers and Their Pupils.” 1936. Southern California. 

Lyle Spencer, A.B. Washington, 1933. “Social Basis of War.” 1935. Washing- 
ton. 

Bertha K. Sperber, A.B. Hunter, 1932; A.M. Columbia, 1933. “Some Folk Be- 
liefs and Practices Relating to Health among Jews of Brownsville (Brooklyn, 
N.Y.).” 1936. Graduate School for Jewish Social Work. 

Russell Splane, A.B. Albion, 1924. “Changes in Rural Methodist Churches in 
Michigan during the Depression.”” 1935. Michigan. 

Gertrude Agnes Stephens, A.B. Southern California, 1926. ‘“Leisure-Time Prob- 
lems of Fifty Selected Sixth-Grade Boys of Los Angeles.” 1935. Southern 
California. 

Ruth Lucretia Stevenson, A.B. Pittsburgh, 1931. “The Urban League of Pitts- 
burgh.” 1935. Pittsburgh. 

H. Marie Stiff, A.B. Southern California, 1921. “Social Distance as Reflected in 
the Novels of Charles Dickens.” 1926. Southern California. 

Elizabeth Stiles, A.B. Vassar, 1920. “An Analysis of the Treatment Relation- 
ship.” 1935. New York University School of Education. 

Eugene Thorsten Stromberg, A.B. Nebraska Wesleyan, 1931. “Attitudes of 
Rural Young People toward Organizations in Rural Communities.”’ 1935. 
Oregon. 

Johannes Stuart, A.B. Michigan, 1929. “Study of Divorce in Cook County.” 
1935. Chicago. 

Virginia Sutton, A.B. Swarthmore, 1934. “The Feathered Serpent in Middle 
America.” 1936. Chicago. 

Frank L. Sweetser, A.B. Dartmouth, 1934. “Relationship of Per Cent Each Sex 
Married to Sex Ratio in Cities of the United States.” 1935. Columbia. 

Paul Tappan, A.B. Clark, 1934. “A Freudian Interpretation of Crime.” 1935. 
Wisconsin. 

John Teter, Ph.B. Wisconsin, 1932. ““An Analysis of the Adequacy of Defini- 
tions and the Accuracy of the Recording of Data in a Study of Reformatory 
Paroles.” 1935. Wisconsin. 
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Frances Hattie Thilo, A.B. Southern California, 1925. “‘A Sociological Analysis 
of the Dramas of Henrik Ibsen.” 1935. Southern California. 

Stella Avis Thomas, A.B. Pasadena, 1924. “The Jewish Department of the Bible 
Institute in Los Angeles: A Case Study in the Sociology of Religion.” 1936. 
Southern California. 

DeWitt Peyton Thompson, A.B. Southern Methodist, 1933. “Recreation in a 
Local Urban Community.” 1935. New York University School of Education. 

S. Kathleen Thompson, A.B. Texas, 1933. “Public Welfare in Texas since 1900.” 
1935. Texas. 

Dorothy Thoms, A.B. Occidental, 1931. ‘‘A Study of Federal Transient Families 
to Determine the Chief Factors Causing Transiency.” 1936. Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

P. M. Titus, A.B. Madras, S. India, 1928. ‘Social Implications of Debt-Paying 
in Rural India.” 1935. Chicago. 

Irene V. Toabe, A.B. Brown, 1934. “A Study of the Social Nature of Day- 
dreaming.” 1935. Chicago. 

Elmer Tropman, A.B. Buffalo, 1932. “An Analysis of the Vocational Training 
in the New York State Prisons and Elmira Reformatory.” 1935. Buffalo. 
Ching-Yuen Tso, A.B. Nanking, 1933. ‘Changes in the Chinese Family.”’ 1935. 

Wisconsin. 

Kinsaku Tsunoda, A.B. Columbia, 1931. ‘“The Japanese Language in Hawaii 
and Race Conflicts.” 1935. Hawaii. 

Walter Uphoff, B.S. Wisconsin, 1934. ““The Kohler Strike.” 1935. Wisconsin. 
Thomas Utterback, A.B. Municipal University of Omaha, 1933. ““A Study of 
the Child Born Out of Wedlock.” 1935. Municipal University of Omaha. 
Preston Valien, A.B. Prairie View State College, Texas, 1934. “The Urban 

League as a National Organization.” 1935. Wisconsin. 

Virginia G. Vogel, B.E. California, 1934. “The Social Attitudes Associated with 
Relief in Kind: A Study of Fifty Jewish Families Receiving Grocery Orders.” 
1935. Southern California. 

Catherine Lee Wahlstrom, A.B. Southern California, 1924. “A Study of Leader- 
ship and Program for Camp Fire Girls.”’ 1935. Southern California. 

Elizabeth Scott Wakefield, A.B. Hiram, 1925. “Child Placement and Adop- 
tions: A Comparative Study.” 1936. Southern California. 

George Howell Walker, A.B. Stanford, 1934. ‘““The Social Réle of the Martyr.” 
1935. Southern California. 

Marguerite L. Walter (Mrs.), A.B. Mundelein, 1934. “Implications of the Birth 
Control Problem as It Concerns Catholic Social Workers.” 1935. Loyola. 
Marie Pope Wallis (Mrs.), A.B. Iowa, 1925; A.M. Southern California, 1928. 
“A Study of Dependency in Fifty Alien and Fifty Native Mexican Families 

of Los Angeles County.” 1935. Southern California. 

Tsi-hsing Wang, A.B. Shanghai. ““A Comparison of Certain Aspects of the Old 
and New Chinese Family Systems.” 1935. Bucknell. 
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Carl Warmington, A.B. Minnesota, 1930. “An Analysis of the Factors Associat- 
ed with the Segregation of Boys in the Age Group Eighteen to Twenty-five in 
the Gateway District of Minneapolis.” 1935. Minnesota. 

Paul G. Wassenich, A.B. Texas Christian, 1934. “The Y.M.C.A. as a Social 
Movement and as a Social Institution.” 1935. Texas. 

Elizabeth V. Watson, A.B. Scripps, 1934. “Social Factors in the Development 
of Consumers Co-operatives.” 1935. Southern California. 

Grant H. Webb, A.B. Utah, 1934. ““Employers’ Attitudes toward the National 
Re-employment Service.” 1936. Utah. 

S. Kirson Weinberg, A.B. Chicago, 1934. “‘A Study of Unattachment of Men in 
the Chicago Shelters.” 1935. Chicago. 

William Weinfeld, A.B. Minnesota, 1933. “The Growth of the Chain Daily 
Newspapers in the United States from 1927 to 1933: A Study in Social Con- 
trol.” 1935. Minnesota. 

Frances R. Weissman, A.B. Pittsburgh, 1933. ‘““The Nature and Extent of Child 
Adoption in New York City.” 1936. Graduate School for Jewish Social Work. 

C. Hale Wellman, Jr., A.B. Carleton, 1928. “Juvenile Delinquency in an Iso- 
lated Industrial Community—The ‘Bush’ South Chicago.”’ 1935. Chicago. 

Beulah Elizabeth Whitbeck, A.B. Woman’s College, University of North Caro- 
lina, 1934. “Special Problems of Crime and Criminal Justice in the South- 
east.”” 1935. North Carolina. 

Mary Kettler White (Mrs.), A.B. Indiana, 1933. ‘‘Distribution and Correlation 
of Social Problems in Indianapolis.” 1935. Indiana. 

William I. White, A.B. Fisk, 1930. “The History of the Mobility of the Un- 
attached, Unemployed Negro.” 1936. Chicago. 

A. David Wiesen, A.B. Cincinnati, 1932. “‘A Classification of Material on Jew- 
ish Communal Organization Appearing in the ‘Jewish Messenger.’ 1857- 
1900.”’ 1936. Graduate School for Jewish Social Work. 

Georgia Pauline Wigginton, A.B. Southern California, 1923. “A Study of the 
Occupational Attitudes of Fifty Intermediate School Teachers in Southern 
California.” 1935. Southern California. 

Vera E. Wilkenson, A.B. Lawrence, 1928. “Practices and Principles of Vocation- 
al Counseling-placement: A Field Study of Twenty-five Vocational Place- 
ment Agencies in Southern California.” 1936. Southern California. 

George Wilkins (Mrs.), A.B. Southern Methodist, 1932. “Sociological Survey of 
Women’s Organizations in Dallas.” 1936. Southern Methodist. 

Homer L. Williams, A.M. Transylvania, 1916. ‘“The Suburbs in the Metropoli- 
tan Region of Kansas City.” 1936. Chicago. 

Florence Wilson, A.B. Hunter, 1930. “A Study of the Activities of Social Agen- 
cies on Housing in New York City.” 1936. Graduate School for Jewish Social 
Work. 

Verna Fidler Wilson (Mrs.), A.B. Wisconsin, 1930. “The History of Public Re- 
lief of the Poor in Missouri.” 1935. Washington University. 
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Robert Newton Woodworth, A.B. North Carolina, 1934. “Cultural Demograph- 
ic Study of the Southeastern Region of the United States as a Preliminary 
Study for Southeastern Regional Planning.”’ 1935. North Carolina. 

Esther May Wright, A.B. William Jewell. ‘Marriage Rate in the Depression.” 
1935. Columbia. 

Freda Yaffe, A.B. California. ““The Federal Trade Commission as an Agency of 
Social Control, with Reference to Problems of the Consumer.” 1935. Co- 
lumbia. 

Elizabeth H. Yard, A.B. Swarthmore, 1930. “‘Federal Unemployment Relief.” 
1935. Columbia. 

Mary Yearsley, A.B. Illinois, 1924; B.S. Simmons, 1926. “A Vocational Study 
of a Selected Group of Women Who Have Received Work Relief.” 1935. 
Southern California. 

Neil R. Young, A.B. Pomona, 1931. “The A. F. of L.’s Slogan ‘High Wages 
Make for Prosperity’: A Sociological and Economic Critique.” 1935. Clare- 
mont. 

Bertha M. Zahren, Ph.B. Chicago, 1927. “Auto or Tourist Camps as an In- 
stitution.” 1935. Chicago. 

Morris Zelditch, B.S. Johns Hopkins, 1923. ‘“The Syrian Community in Pitts- 
burgh.” 1935. Pittsburgh. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Membership of the American Sociological Society—The new members 
received into the Society since the May issue and up to May 15 are as 
follows: 

Alderson, Wroe, Merchandising Facts, Inc., 722 Jackson Place, Washington, 

dD. C. 

Bloom, Leonard, 4325 Duke Station, Durham, N. C. 

Blucher, Walter H., 850 East Fifty-eighth St., Chicago 

Carlson, Gutav G., University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Connolly, T. E., Jr., 643 West Thirtieth St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Michael C. D’Argonne, 910 South Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La. 
Doremus, Nell B., 128 Ackerman Ave., Ridgewood, N. J. 

Dressler, David, 1160 President St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Farrington, Jeannette, 3849a Labadie Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Fisher, Mary S., R.F.D. 3, Princeton, N. J. 

Friedli, Alfred, 1215 Amherst Place, St. Louis, Mo. 

Galitzi, Christine, Claremont, Calif. 

Geist, Ruth C., 2269 East Mound Ave., Columbus, Ohio 

Haertter, Anna D., 34 Lewis Place, Rockville Center, N. Y. 
Hallenbeck, Wilbur C., 520 West 122d Street, New York City 
Haring, Lester J., 3107 Parkwood Ave., Toledo, Ohio 

Hay, Donald G., State College Station, N. D. 

Henderson, Benton M., 1825 Monroe St., Washington, D. C. 
Hornbeak, S. L., Trinity University, Waxahachie, Tex. 

Hudler, Edna E., 5514 Pershing Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 

Jackson, Juanita E., 2335 North Twenty-first St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Katz, Barney, 2530 East Second St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Koh, Whant-Kyung, c/o Dr. M. U. Koh, Severance Hospital, Seoul,?Korea 
Kubo, Florence Standring (Mrs.), Box 1166, Hilo, T. H. 

Lipson, Sadie, 67 South Munn Ave., East Orange, N. J. 

McKain, Walter C., Jr., Box 384, Connecticut State College, Storrs, Conn. 
Moo, Eleanor, 1040 Sixth Ave., Honolulu, T. H. 

Norcross, Florence F., 1338 Seventy-ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Page, David P., 526 East Eighty-ninth St., New York City 
Ryskamp, Henry J., 1201 Sherman St., S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Schaefer, Ethel M., 77 De Mott Ave., Clifton, N. J. 

Shridharani, Krishnalal J., 500 Riverside Drive, New York City 
Smith, Bruce Lannes, c/o Dr. H. D. Lasswell, University of Chicago, Chicago 
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Richard C. Steinmetz, Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 230 East Ohio St., 
Chicago 

Stoutenburgh, Kathryn, 2207 Kemper Lane, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Takeda, Yetatsu S., 1727 Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 

Thomson, Charles A., Foreign Policy Association, 18 East Forty-first St., New 
York City 

Trecker, Harleigh B., 5140 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 

Tropman, Elmer J., 151 Greenfield St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Venable, Rosalee, 147 Avenue B, New York City 

Walter, Paul, Jr., University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N.M. 

Waris, Heikki, Braahenkatu 4, Helsinki, Finland 

Warner, W. Lloyd, Department of Anthropology, University of Chicago, Chi- 


cago 
Warren, Thelma, Tuscola, Ill. 
Witker, Robert A., 1621 Locust St., Toledo, Ohio 


American Sociological Society.—President F. Stuart Chapin of the 
American Sociological Society announces that the Committee on Nomina- 
tions has been constituted with the following membership: E. B. Reuter, 
University of Iowa, Chairman; Emory S. Bogardus, University of South- 
ern California; Maurice R. Davie, Yale University; C. G. Dittmer, New 
York University; M. C. Elmer, University of Pittsburgh; Fred C. Frey, 
Louisiana State University; Susan M. Kingsbury, Bryn Mawr College; 
M. P. Meroney, Baylor University; W. F. Ogburn, University of Chicago; 
Charles C. Peters, Pennsylvania State College; Alvin A. Tenney, Co- 
lumbia University; Donald R. Young, University of Pennsylvania. 
Members of the Society are invited to submit recommendations to mem- 
bers of the nominating committee. 


Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America.—The Tenth Semi- 
nar in Mexico of the Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin 
America will be held July 3-23, 1935, at Cuernavaca and Mexico City. 
The program consists of lectures, round-table discussions, and field trips. 
For further information address Mr. Hubert C. Herring, 287 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Eastern Sociological Conference.—The sixth annual meeting of the 
Eastern Sociological Conference was held at Columbia University April 27 
and 28. Two of the sessions of the first day were devoted to a considera- 
tion of the sociological significance and implications of present-day relief 
policies. Five round tables, presided over by Professors George A. Lund- 
berg, Frederick F. Stephan, Joseph K. Folsom, Earl E. Muntz, and M. J. 
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Karpf, considered the general theme in relation to population, the family, 
political institutions, and personal disorganization. At the annual dinner 
session, President James H. S. Bossard read a paper on “Sociological 
Fashions and Societal Planning,” and Professor Carter Goodrich reported 
on the results of the population re-distribution studies being made under 
his direction. On the second day of the Conference there was a round 
table on problems in the teaching of sociology, with Frank B. Watson as 
chairman, and a sectional meeting devoted to reports on current research 
projects, presided over by C. Arnold Anderson. Professor James W. 
Woodard was elected president for the ensuing year, and Professor 
Willard Waller was elected to the Executive Committee. 


Howard University —Dr. E. Franklin Frazier, head of the Department 
of Sociology of Howard University, has been selected by Mayor La- 
Guardia’s Commission on Conditions in Harlem to direct a social and 
economic study of the Harlem community in New York City with special 
reference to the Negro. The study will require a period of six months for 
the collection of materials which will form the basis of recommendations 
to the Mayor. 


Institute of Race Relations—The Institute of Race Relations will be 
held, under the auspices of the American Friends Service Committee, at 
Swarthmore College, July 1-29, 1935. The courses of study include “Race 
and Culture,” “World Race Problems,” “Economic History of the United 
States in Terms of Negro-White Relations,” “Sociological Factors in the 
American Race Problem,” ‘Methods, Techniques, and Philosophies.” 
For further information address Institute of Race Relations, 20 South 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia. 


International Congress for the Unity of Science.—In Paris, September 
15-23, 1935, will take place the first International Congress for the Unity 
of Science. The general aim is to consider all questions relevant to the 
scientific enterprise as a whole, and in particular to make known and to 
further the logistic investigations of Bertrand Russell, the studies repre- 
sented by the contributions to Erkenntnis, the writings of the Wiener 
Kreis, the metamathematical studies of David Hilbert, the metalogic of 
the Polish school, the critical pragmatism of American thinkers, and all 
movements sympathetic to the empirical habit of mind and the utiliza- 
tion of logical and mathematical techniques. Since a main task is to 
present the essential nature of the scientific venture and habit of mind 
(“the logic of science,” “the logical syntax of the language of science,” 
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“unity of science,” “scientific empiricism,” and the like), the first con- 
gress is to be dedicated to the philosophy of science. Correspondence may 
be addressed to the secretary, Dr. Otto Neurath, Mundaneum Institute, 
267 Obrechtstraat, The Hague, Holland. 


Ohio Sociological Society.—The annual meeting of the Ohio Sociological 
Society was held April 5 and 6, 1935, at Ohio State University, Columbus. 
One session was devoted to “The Teaching of High-School Sociology,” 
attended by several teachers of high-school sociology, and a report of a 
committee of the Society which has been studying the matter. In his 
presidential address at the annual dinner of the Society, James E. Hagerty 
gave some of his recollections of early sociologists in the United States. 
The program also included a paper by Newell L. Sims on “The Sociology 
of Dictatorship”; an address by E. E. Eubank on his recent visit among 
outstanding European sociologists; and reports by members on various 
research projects throughout the state. 

The Society, founded in 1925, now has the active participation of most 
of the ninety-odd sociologists in the colleges of the state. 

Officers elected for the year 1935-36 are: James A. Quinn, president; 
C. B. Gohdes, vice-president; S. C. Newman, secretary-treasurer (re- 
elected); F. E. Lumley, editor of The Ohio Sociologist (re-elected). 


The Pacific Sociological Society—The Pacific Sociological Society in- 
cludes all sociologists residing west of the Rocky Mountains. The area 
is divided into three regions: northern, central, southern. Dr. Howard B. 
Woolston, of the University of Washington, is the president of the Society 
with special jurisdiction over the northern division. Dr. Richard T. La- 
Piere, of Stanford University, and Dr. Walter S. Hertzog, of Chapman 
College, Los Angeles, are vice-presidents, who are in charge of the central 
and southern divisions, respectively. Dr. Emory S. Bogardus is editor of 
the Proceedings and Dr. Martin H. Neumeyer is secretary-treasurer. 

The northern division held its first spring session at the University of 
Washington, April 5-6, 1935. Dr. H. B. Woolston was chairman of the 
first sectional meeting on “Social Research and Social Planning.”’ Two 
sectional meetings were held simultaneously the second day: one on 
“Social Organization and Reorganization,” under Dr. J. F. Steiner; an- 
other on ‘Social Education and the Schools,” under Dr. F. R. Yoder. 

The southern division held its spring session at the University of 
Southern California, April 27, 1935. The program was under the general 
charge of Dr. W. S. Hertzog. Two round tables were conducted: one on 
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“Integration of the Social Sciences in Secondary Schools and Universi- 
ties,” directed by Dr. W. A. Kirk; the other on “‘The Federal Security 
Program,” directed by Dr. C. Panunzio. Dr. E. S. Bogardus gave the 
main address of the day at the noon luncheon on “The Japanese and the 
Pacific Area.”’ The afternoon session was devoted to a consideration of 
“Recent Trends in Criminology,” with Dr. G. M. Day as chairman. 


The “Social Frontier.”’—The first number of the Social Frontier, “A 
Journal of Educational Criticism and Reconstruction,” appeared in 
October, 1934. The journal is published monthly, from October to June, 
in New York, with George S. Counts, editor, and Mordecai Grossman and 
Norman Woelfel, associate editors. 


Southern Sociological Society.—The organization of the Southern Socio- 
logical Society was completed at a meeting attended by some thirty-five 
sociologists at Knoxville, Tennessee, April 20, 1935. A constitution was 
adopted and plans were laid for a meeting in Atlanta, Georgia, in the 
spring of 1936. Membership is open to those interested in social research 
and teaching with particular reference to the southern region. Dues for 
active members are $2.00 per year. 

The following officers were elected: president, E. T. Kreuger; first vice- 
president, in charge of research, Wilson Gee; second vice-president, Comer 
M. Woodward; secretary-treasurer, Rupert B. Vance. The Executive 
Committee consists of: B. O. Williams, L. M. Bristol, N. B. Bond, 
Charles S. Johnson, E. W. Montgomery, Edward W. Gregory; Committee 
on Membership, H. C. Brearly. 


Southwestern Social Science Association—The Southwestern Social 
Science Association held its annual meeting in Oklahoma City, April 19- 
20. The Sociology Section had four programs—a general session, one on 
Sociology and Social Work, a joint session, and one devoted to a Pre- 
liminary Survey Program of the Southwest. This Survey Program was 
under the direction of Professor L. L. Bernard, who is in charge of the 
sociological part of the proposed Southwestern Regional Social Science 
Survey. 

The officers elected were: Otis D. Duncan, chairman; T. Lynn Smith, 
secretary; Carroll D. Clark, Joseph L. Duflot, and William C. Smith, 
members of the executive committee. 


Summer Institute for Social Progress.—‘Social Planning in an Age of 
Conflict” has been chosen for the general theme of the Summer Institute 
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for Social Progress at Wellesley College, which will hold its third annual 
session July 6-20. Professor Max Lerner, of Sarah Lawrence College, will 
again head the faculty, and assisting him will be Willard Thorp, head of 
the Advisory Committee of the NRA, Professor Philips Bradley, of 
Amherst, Helen Everett Meiklejohn, San Francisco School of Social 
Studies, Professor Alfred D. Sheffield, of Wellesley College, and Caroline 
Ware, of the Consumers’ Councils under the National Emergency Coun- 
cil. The membership of the Institute is being recruited throughout the 
country from men and women active in the business, industrial, and 
professional world. Full details and application blanks may be obtained 
from the Summer Institute for Social Progress at Wellesley, 420 Jackson 
Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 


University of Chicago.—Professor E. H. Sutherland has tendered his 
resignation, to take effect at the close of the summer quarter, in order to 
accept appointment as chairman of the Department of Sociology at the 
University of Indiana. 

Dr. L. S. Cottrell, Jr., instructor in sociology, has resigned in order to 
accept appointment as associate professor of sociology at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Samuel A. Stouffer, of the University of Wisconsin, has been ap- 
pointed professor of sociology, his service to begin with the autumn 
quarter. 

Professor W. Lloyd Warner, of Harvard University, has been appointed 
associate professor of sociology and anthropology, having joint appoint- 
ments in the departments of sociology and anthropology. His service also 
will begin with the autumn quarter. 


Duke University —Dr. Edgar T. Thompson has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of sociology in Duke University. Dr. Thompson is to have 
charge of the work in regional, rural, and urban sociology. He will give 
about half of his time to research, especially on the Regional Sociology of 
the South. This year he has been at Skidmore College on an exchange 
professorship with the University of Hawaii. 

Professor Leopold von Wiese, visiting professor of sociology at Harvard 
University and professor of sociology at the University of Cologne, gave 
two public lectures at Duke University on March 11, one on the “German 
Youth Movement” and the other on “German Sociology.” 


University of Michigan.—The University of Michigan announces the 
renewal of five research assistantships in juvenile delinquency for the 
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academic year 1935-36 under the Michigan Juvenile Delinquency Infor- 
mation Service, Department of Sociology. Appointments will be made 
October 1, 1935. Three assistantships carry $500 stipend each, plus field 
expenses. Two carry $150 stipend each plus field expenses. At least four 
out of five appointees will be men, preferably graduates with background 
in psychology, criminology, and research techniques. For application 
blanks write to Lowell Juilliard Carr, director, Michigan Juvenile De- 
linquency Information Service, 307 Haven Hall, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


University of Minnesota.—Professor Read Bain, chairman of the De- 
partment of Sociology at Miami University, has been guest professor at 
the University of Minnesota for the spring quarter of 1935, giving courses 
in “The Social Heritage and the Individual” and ‘““Communication Agen- 
cies and Social Life.” 

Professor Robert W. Murchie is now on full time again at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota after having served as director of rural rehabilitation 
for the state of Minnesota. 

Miss Alice Leahy, for many years a member of the social-work staff, 
has resigned to accept a position as associate professor of sociology and 
social work at the Catholic University of America. 

A book entitled Contemporary American Institutions, by Professor F. 
Stuart Chapin, was published by Harper and Brothers this June. 


National Central University, Nanking, China.—The Shanghai Commer- 
cial Press announces the publication of the university text, Principles of 
Sociology, by Professor Pen-Wen Sun of the Department of Sociology. 
This is the first comprehensive and systematized book on sociology ever 
published in Chinese. 


University of North Carolina.—Professor Howard W. Odum, head of 
the Department of Sociology and director of the Institute for Research in 
Social Science, will teach during both terms of the summer session at the 
University of Southern California. During the week of July 8 Professor 
Groves will again hold an institute on “Marriage and the Family.” 

Dr. T. J. Woofter, Jr., of the Institute for Research in Social Science 
and the Department of Sociology, has been granted leave of absence for 
the spring and summer quarters to direct, in connection with the Research 
Division of the F.E.R.A., a study of rural problem areas, particularly in 
the southeastern region. 


Dr. Lee M. Brooks has been granted leave of absence for the academic 
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year 1935-36 to conduct a contemporary problems course with Sopho- 
mores in a revised curriculum at Alabama College, Montevallo. 
Professor Harold D. Meyer, of the Department of Sociology, will teach 
at the University of Florida during the first term of the summer session. 
Dr. Guy B. Johnson, of the Institute for Research in Social Science, 
will teach at George Peabody Teachers’ College during the second summer 
term. 


Washington University.—Dr. William C. Smith, of William Jewell Col- 
lege, will teach in the summer session at Washington University, St. Louis. 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co. has recently published a textbook entitled 
Social Organization and Disorganization, by Professors Queen and Boden- 
hafer of Washington University and Ernest B. Harper of Vanderbilt 
University. 


University of Washington.—Dr. Stuart A. Queen, of Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, will teach during the summer session. 


University of Wisconsin.—Dr. Thomas C. McCormick has been ap- 
pointed to the faculty to take the place of Dr. Samuel A. Stouffer, who 
has resigned in order to accept appointment as professor of sociology at 
the University of Chicago. 


Yale University—Jerome Davis will give a series of ten lectures on 
“Culture and Social Change” in Doshisha University in Kiota and in 
other cities in Japan. He left for the Orient, May 15. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Enquiries into Religion and Culture. By CHRISTOPHER DAWSON. 
New York: Sheed & Ward, Inc., 1933. Pp. x +347. $3.00. 


The fifteen essays which compose this volume, in so far as they may be 
said to have any common theme at all, are concerned with the history and 
the social function of religion. In other words, they are at once historical 
and sociological. 

Other volumes by the same author are, in the order of their publication, 
The Age of the Gods, A Study of the Origins and Culture of Prehistoric 
Europe and the Ancient East; Progress and Religion, an Historical Enquiry; 
The Making of Europe, an Introduction to the History of European Unity. 
These earlier studies are related to those of the present volume, in so far 
as they provide a background for what the author has to say upon the 
existing moral and political order in Europe and in the world. 

Christopher Dawson is lecturer in the history of culture at University 
College, Exeter. As his writings indicate, he is primarily interested in the 
history and the evolution of European culture, but is interested likewise, 
as every student of culture must finally be, not merely in the events which 
have accompanied the rise of European civilization, but in the nature of 
the thing itself, and of the processes by which, in general, civilizations 
grow, mature, and decay. In the introduction to The Age of the Gods he 
has stated what he conceives these processes to be, and in the essay, 
“Cycles of Civilization,” in the volume Enquiries into Religion and Cul- 
ture, he has attempted what might be described as a natural history of 
civilization. What is striking and novel in his description of these ‘‘world 
cultures” is his emphasis upon the réle of religion in their rise and decline, 
and in cultural change generally. He says: 

Every religion embodies an attitude to life and a conception of reality, and 
any change in these brings with it a change in the whole character of the culture, 
as we see in the case of the transformation of ancient civilization by Christianity, 
or the transformation of pagan Arabia by Islam. Thus the prophet and the 
religious reformer, in whom a new view of life—a new revelation—becomes ex- 
plicit, is perhaps the greatest of all agents of social change, even though he is 
himself the product of social causes and the vehicle of an ancient cultural tra- 
dition. 

Civilization, as the author conceives it, although it invariably has a 
territorial basis and may be described as a territorial unit, is something 
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more than the artefacts and folkways that characterize a culture area. 
“Civilizations are,” as he says, “‘the ultimate social realities, so complete 
and self-sufficient that in the past, and until the civilization of Western 
Europe had attained its present hegemony in the world, they remained 
‘closed worlds,’ hardly conscious of each other’s existence.”’ “Such civili- 
zations as those of India, China, Islam and Europe,’’ he concludes, “are 
real societies which demand real loyalty from their members; and the 
relation of the natives toward them is similar to those of the counties and 
provinces to the national states of the Middle Ages.” 

The thing that lends more than an academic interest to this concep- 
tion of civilization and of religion is the sudden rise in Russia of a new and 
militant faith which is perhaps destined to reverse the direction of modern 
life as completely as did, each in its own day, Islam and Christianity. 

Communism, according to the author of these essays, must be regarded 
as the natural and more or less inevitable outcome of the relatively free 
play of individual interests and economic forces, resulting from the dis- 
solution of European cultural unity and the absence of an authoritative 
and controlling principle in modern life. 

For the nineteenth-century liberalism “religion was entirely a matter 
for the individual conscience and had nothing to do with social and 
economic life.” 

Communism, to be sure, ‘treats the spiritual element in culture as 
something altogether secondary and derivative’ but, actually, “the 
driving force in its historical development has been essentially religious.” 
It owes its success, “not to the impersonal evolution of capitalist society, 
but to the religious fervor of its disciples, their spiritual revolt against 
the practical materialism of modern culture, and their apocalyptic hopes 
in the realization of a Messianic reign of social justice on earth.” 

The trouble with Europe is not merely that it is divided economically 
and politically, but that it has outgrown its traditional and religious faith. 
Not only is religion in Europe divorced from the state, but it is divorced 
from life. 

Europe inherited its Christianity from the Middle Ages, “the age of 
faith,” and from a society that was at once feudal and catholic. Under 
the influence of the church, barbarian Europe had been gradually con- 
verted into a cultural, if not a political, unit. 

With the rise of modern industrial society, however, and the incidental 
secularization of all the forms of life, the inherited religious beliefs are no 
longer in accord with the practices of commercial and plutocratic society. 

The ultimate source of the disorders and discontents of Europe and the 
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modern world is the fact that Europe and the modern world have lost 
faith in themselves. Capitalism, which is the ultimate product of a free 
and individualistic society, has many apologists, but no prophet. 

Communism, on the other hand, is an “organic unity,”’ in so far as its 
practice is in accordance with its principle. “In a world of relativity and 
skepticism it stands for absolute principles; for a creed that is incarnate in 
a social order, an authority that demands the entire allegiance of the whole 
man.” 

This does not mean that Communism is right, or in other respects 
desirable. It does indicate in what respects European society, disunited 
and more or less disillusioned, is at a disadvantage in its struggle with a 
new, communist imperium, supported by a new and fanatical faith. 


RoBert E, PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Elements of Rural Sociology. By NEWELL Leroy Sims. Revised 
Edition. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1934. Pp. xv+ 
718. $3.75. 

This new edition of Sims’s well-known text has been greatly improved 
in arrangement by placing the chapters on the rural community at the 
beginning after an introductory chapter on “Rural Society and Sociology.” 
In four chapters well illustrated with maps and half-tones, “The Ancient 
Agricultural Community,” “Colonial American Agricultural Communi- 
ties,” ‘“The Present Day Rural Community,” and “The Country Village” 
are described with admirable clarity and insight. A new chapter has been 
added in Part IV on “The Social Process in Rural-Urban Organization,” 
in recognition of the trends of the past decade. Otherwise the chief re- 
vision has been in bringing the statistical material up to the Fifteenth 
Census in so far as possible at the end of 1933. Minor omissions are in- 
evitable in a work covering so broad a field, as, for instance, the failure to 
mention the larger parish, which is a promising rural church movement. 
The chapter on the rural family might give more recognition to present 
tendencies and to recent studies of the farm family. Altogether, however, 
Sims has given a most comprehensive view of rural society in a very 
teachable form, which is unexcelled for college classes in the sociology of 
rural life. 

It is difficult to bring any textbook up to date in these times of rapid 
change and another decade may force a considerable revision of the ideol- 
ogies now current. 

Dwicut SANDERSON 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 
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The Long Road: From Savagery to Civilization. By FAay-Cooper 
Cote. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Co., 1933. Pp xi+100. 
$1.00. 


This little book is really a primer of human origins, presenting a sum- 
mary of our present knowledge regarding the evolution of man and the 
development of civilization from its first rude beginnings up to the dawn 
of history. It is intended for those who have had no previous acquaint- 
ance with the subject and is written in simple, readable style with a mini- 
mum of technical terms. The life of ancient man is given added reality by 
a series of excellent illustrations reproducing the mural paintings in the 
Logan Museum at Beloit College. 

The author has shown sound judgment in his selection of the factual 
material presented. When called upon to choose between conflicting 
theories he has uniformly taken those which were long established and in 
this, if in anything, lies the weakness of the book. Our knowledge of human 
pre-history is increasing so rapidly that constant changes and revisions of 
theory are necessary. The author has performed an extraordinary feat 
in condensing so much information into a book less than one hundred 
pages in length. 


RALPH LINTON 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


An Introduction to Western Civilization. Edited by George A. 
HepcGer. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1933. 
Pp. xi+854. $3.50. 

Fourteen men, representing seven departments in the University of 
Cincinnati, co-operated in this attempt to integrate the materials of the 
social sciences. In the judgment of the reviewer they fell a little short of 
their aim. Perhaps a real integration could be achieved only if each con- 
tributor would become an expert in each of the social sciences. In this 
volume the historian, the economist, the sociologist, and the others, 
present different, and in some details conflicting, versions of the develop- 
ment of civilization. Although the editor states in the Introduction that 
the aim is scientific study rather than evaluation, several of the contribu- 
tions fall below this standard. Especially inappropriate are the chapters 
on religion, in which much space is given to a pathetic attack on the critics 
of Protestant Christianity. The chapters on sociology, anthropology, and 
ethics, however, are superior and approach the standard set in the Intro- 
duction. Since the book is generally sound, interesting, and well written, 
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it may be recommended for use in those colleges in which the social 
scientists have as yet been unable to surpass its achievements. 


RoBeErT E. L. Faris 
Brown UNIVERSITY 


Red Hill—Neighborhood Life and Race Relations in a Rural Section. 
By Wici1aM Lester Leap. University: University of Virginia. 
‘Phelps-Stokes Fellowship Papers. No. 10, 1933. Pp. 165. 


Charlottesville—A Study of Negro Life and Personality. By HELEN 
Camp DE Corse. University: University of Virginia. Phelps- 
Stokes Fellowship Papers. No. 11, 1933. Pp. 102. 


The first of these studies is a very painstaking and comprehensive sur- 
vey of both white and colored families in an area of Albemarle County in 
the Piedmont region north of the tobacco belt in Virginia) It gives a de- 
tailed picture, more especially of the Negro population, in a region where 
the genteel tradition of Virginia settlers has been little disturbed since the 
Civil War. This is reflected in the stability of both white and black fami- 
lies. Although the author has attempted to present the patterns of rela- 
tionship which characterize the present accommodation between the 
races, a more penetrating study would be required to bring out the less 
obvious but more significant forms of interaction between the two groups. 
The author’s ludicrous excuse (p. 8) for not capitalizing the word Negro 
fits in strangely with a study of this nature. The second study, which is 
based upon “friendly interviews” with colored families, is acknowledged 
by the author to present on the whole a picture of the disorganized Negroes 
on the lower economic levels of Negro society in Charlottesville. Conse- 
quently, we have a series of snapshots of a particular aspect of Negro life. 
Some of the materials which were gathered through these “friendly inter- 
views” afford considerable insight into the subjective aspects of the 
Negro’s conduct; yet their value is extremely limited because they have 
not been subjected to any fundamental analysis. 


E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
HowarbD UNIVERSITY 


Essays on the Logic of Being. By Francis S. HAserot. New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. xiiit+641. $4.00. 

This work consists of fifty-nine interrelated essays purporting to pre- 
sent a complete ontology. The ontology is determined by assimilating to 
an Aristotelian ontology the Platonic category of value. 

The work has sufficient merit to recommend itself to those whose time 
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and interest permit them to examine a systematic philosophy though 
they may question some or much of the reasoning which determines it. 

Space allows only for the suggestion that differences will arise primarily 
around Haserot’s theory of language and communication, and his attempt 
to derive the concept of number and the number system from the given 
unity of being. 

The former, grounded upon an epistemic realism, is fatal to the neces- 
sary coincidence of essence and existence required by a rational ontology. 
As regards the latter, it is highly questionable whether being as a unity 
gives number. Being as unity is a Parmenidian number about which 
nothing can be said. 

Haserot, because of his desire to identify logic, ontology, and mathe- 
matics as the same science of relations makes a crucial error as to the 
character of being and its consequent categories. 


ARTHUR CHARLES BERGHOLZ © 
CHICAGO 


Come with Me to India! A Quest for Truth Among Peoples and 
Problems. By Patricia KENDALL. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1931. Pp. x +467. $3.50. 

Rebel India. By H. N. Brattsrorp. New York: New Republic, 
Inc., 1931. Pp. xii+262. $1.00. 

Volume Two. By KATHARINE Mayo. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1931. Pp. xii+3or. 

Whether or not our provincialism with respect to the fourth of the 
human race which lives in the Mid-east is due to the colonial history of 
our school textbooks and to our tradition of skepticism regarding British 
colonial administration, it does seem that, with the exception of a few 
facts about caste, the wealth of illustrative and research material avail- 
able on India has largely escaped the attention of the American sociologist. 
If he needs bait to draw him into Asiatic vistas where migration, group 
solidarities, clash of deep cultural habits, the firm grip of mores, and other 
type of phenomena, take on striking and fascinating form, that bait is 
provided in Patricia Kendall’s 450 pages. Written for the layman, it yet 
leans heavily upon Indian history, religious classics, government docu- 
ments, and a wide range of authors on India, as well as first-hand experi- 
ences with a varied selection of representative leaders of today. By its 
wide perspective it not only shows the shortcomings of much of the propa- 
ganda upon India with which the West has been deluged but provides 
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some basis for being more critical of doctrinaire prescriptions for trans- 
forming India’s social and political life. Not the least of its merits is a 
usable index, and a good general bibliography with substantial annota- 
tions. 

Without some such semi-historical view of India, it is unsafe to try to 
interpret Rebel India with any hope of realistic weighting. Its well- 
known socialist author is remarkably successful, for a visitor, in sensing 
the economic conditions of village and city, and the social bonds which 
fasten privation upon the communities of the country-side. But in es- 
timating crowd movements, public opinion, and the component parts of 
nationalism, one feels that the idealistic and pietistic elements in them 
have shunted him off into credulous and partisan inferences. This may be 
due to his own social philosophy. But certainly it is made much more 
possible by an evidently dimmed sense of the history of India and a con- 
fused realization of the relative power of different cultural complexes. The 
result is that he generalizes upon the recent situation and predicts upon 
the newer economic and political outlook in a manner that is very stimu- 
lating but often unconvincing. 

The deep-laid nature of cultural forces which prevents our entire agree- 
ment with Mr. Brailsford is illustrated in one particular sphere by Katha- 
rine Mayo’s Volume Two. Hindu child marriage is her topic, and her 
evidence is taken from the 5,000 pages of testimony and report by the 
Age of Consent Committee, presented to the Indian legislature in 1929. 
Among the various aspects of child-marriage touched upon are its ration- 
alization, religious sanctions, community pressure, the difficulty of secur- 
ing reliable figures on age, the intertwining of Moslem and Hindu features, 
and the influence of American public opinion. But the basic facts of the 
sanctifying of the seventh year as the best for marriage, and of the practice 
of regarding consummation of marriage as due within a few days from the 
commencement of the menses, with all the attendant results, comprise 
the sort of cultural drag which warns us that we cannot indulge in pre- 
dictions of social change without developing ratios of actual change in the 
different features of any given culture in its various settings. 


Maurice T. Price 
WasuincTon, D.C. 


Modern Religious Cults and Society. By Louis RicHARD BINDER. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1933. Pp. vit+213. $2.00. 


The writer gives us in this volume a devastating criticism of the two 
hundred and more cults in this country under the following heads: they 
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are abnormal and wasteful of “socio-religious energy’; they result in 
maladjustments in the social process; they lack all sense of social re- 
sponsibility; they perpetuate in exaggerated form the weaknesses of de- 
nominationalism. These criticisms are based upon facts and implemented 
by a totalitarian point of view which presupposes the social gospel as the 
ideal. The book fails to stress adequately economic factors such as the 
frontier, the religious diversity due to immigration, the religious pluralism, 
that follows inevitably from separation of church and state, and the in- 
fluence of an individualistic and schismatic Protestantism. It is an open 
question whether the cults with all their weaknesses are not more in accord 
with the ideals of the founding fathers, such as Madison and Jefferson, 
than the modern social gospel with its bid for social control. 


Joun M. MECKLIN 
DarTMOUTH COLLEGE 


The Mis-education of the Negro. By Carter G. Woopson. Wash- 
ington: Associated Publishers, 1933. Pp. xiv-+207. $2.00. 


This volume is a collection of popular essays originally appearing in 
Negro newspapers. They are impatient, chiding attacks upon Negro 
college and professional graduates for appearing to adopt uncritically, as 
a phase of their formal education, the traditions by which they are op- 
pressed. From the point of view of the historian who is aware of the 
neglected material which could provide some basis for racial self-respect, 
the author has a good case. Led on, however, by the privileged atmos- 
phere of a preponderantly Negro audience, and a need for strong empha- 
sis, he indulges in extravagance of statement which will scarcely be under- 
stood by the general reader. 

In his evaluation throughout he appears to be confusing higher educa- 
tion with culture. He condemns Negro malefactors as mis-educated, and 
makes the education of Negroes synonymous with his notion of mis- 
education. He regards the Negro church as the only distinctive Negro 
institution, but asserts that it got its concepts in toto from whites; he con- 
demns imitation and calls upon educated Negroes to do what advanced 
whites have done for their churches. He is opposed to white teachers in 
Negro schools, but complains that there are no Negroes trained to pro- 
mote the proper education of Negroes. In the matter of leadership, he 
asserts at various points that they have no leaders, they have leaders, 
they have no Negro leaders, they have bad Negro leaders, they have no 
white leaders, they follow white leaders. 
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The volume, while perhaps broadly challenging to Negroes and con- 
soling to some skeptics of the value of the education of Negroes, contrib- 
utes little to the sound reputation of the author as a historian. 

Cuar es S. JOHNSON 


Fisk UNIVERSITY 


Differenzierungs-Erscheinungen in Einigen Afrikanischen Gruppen: 
ein Beitrag zur Frage der primitiven Individualitat. By SJoERD 
Horstra. Amsterdam: Scheltema & Holkema, 1933. Pp. viii+ 
214. 

In all social science there are probably few more confused and confusing 
discussions than those concerning “individualism.”’ This is because the 
concept itself is confused and complex and those who use it rarely do so 
without ambiguity. Some writers hold that there is less individualism in 
the simpler societies than in modern civilized nations, while, on the con- 
trary, such a writer as Dr. Radin sees the former as conditions in which 
individualism “runs riot.’’ Dr. Hofstra illustrates these divergent views 
by a number of quotations and seeks to define the problem more closely. 
He examines nine African tribes of which we have good ethnographic 
descriptions in order to determine the kinds of differentiation between 
individuals in their social rdle, in the general social life, in religion, sorcery, 
and medicine, and in literary creation. 

If we regard the work, as the author himself does, as a contribution 
toward an ultimate precise formulation of the complex of problems in- 
volved in the concept of “individualism,” it is certainly of value. 

A. R. RADCLIFFE-BROWN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Rebel Destiny. Among the Bush Negroes of Dutch Guiana. By 
FRANCES and MELVILLE Herskovits. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1934. Pp. xvii+366. $3.00. 

Rebel Destiny combines precision and delicacy of observation with 
soundness of historical and ethnological background. It is couched as a 
record of Dr. and Mrs. Herskovits’ trip into the interior of Dutch Guiana 
to study the Bush Negroes, who preserved, after their early escape from 
slavery, much of their original African culture in a coherent and recogniza- 
ble form. The results of this expedition are one link in the chain of evi- 
dence which these scholars are linking together to show the cultural 
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affiliations of the Negro population of the Americas with their African 
forbears and contemporaries. A more fascinating and rewarding problem 
has seldom fallen to the lot of an investigator than this tracing of a resist- 
ant and vigorous culture transplanted from its original environment and 
re-instated in the forests of South America. The book is rich in detail, in 
verbatim report, full of matter, and always delightful in style, a first-rate 
study in the ethos of an upstanding people. 


MARGARET MEAD 
AMERICAN MuseEvuM oF NATURAL HIsToRY 


Hooton Pagnell. The Agricultural Evolution of a Yorkshire Village. 
By Arthur G. Ruston and Denis Witney. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1934. Pp. 459. $1.50. 

National Policies Affecting Rural Life. Proceedings of the Sixteenth 
American Country Life Conference. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. 152. 

The unusually complete records of Hooton Pagnell (records dating 
from Domesday Book, 1086) have made possible a history of absorbing 
academic interest and significance as well as of practical value. The book 
reproduces the old manorial farming system and shows how present-day 
survivals complicate the agricultural problem. ‘Not one solitary farmer 
owns the land he works and . . . .every single acre of the village belongs 
to the Lord of the Manor; nor does any farmer occupy . . . . a compact 
holding. Each farm comprises fields . . . . in several parts of the parish.” 
In this communal farm setting, with the farmhouses clustered together in 
the village, each farmer goes his own individualistic way in cultivation, 
for each is free to crop the ground and market his produce as he wills. 

Around Hooton Pagnell the authors weave a fascinating story of the 
development of this individualism out of the old communal control. Up 
to 150 years ago the farming system was based on the supplying of the 
farmers’ own needs. Then came the growth of industrial centers with 
their markets for produce, the consolidation of scattered holdings into 
larger farms, and the present landlord-and-tenant system under which 
the landlord has the obligation to equip the land and the tenant to stock 
and cultivate it. In 1919, 90 per cent of the agricultural land in England 
and Wales was farmed under this landlord-and-tenant system, since 
when the proportion has declined to two-thirds, with one-third owner- 
occupied. Thus Hooton Pagnell represents the system still prevailing in 
England and Wales, but with a trend toward owner occupation. 
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The volume, National Policies Affecting Rural Life, contains addresses 
by Henry C. Taylor, Henry A. Wallace, Norman Thomas and others 
and round table reports on national policies affecting rural education, 
rural health, and the use of land. All these are well worth reading for one 
who would keep abreast of present rural developments. Mr. T. C. Gray 
notes an increase in percentage of farm tenancy in the United States 
from 38.6 to 42.2 during the five years preceding 1930 and a probable 
increase since 1930, a tendency just the opposite of that in England 
though both countries have suffered from agricultural depression, this 
showing how the development of a nation’s agricultural system is de- 
termined by its past. With different pasts we have opposite develop- 
ments in the present in spite of similar economic conditions. 


James M. WILLIAMS 
Geneva, N. Y. 


A Bibliography of Social Surveys. Reports of Fact-Finding Studies 
Made as a Basis for Social Action; Arranged by Subjects and 
Localities. By ALLEN EATON and SHELBY M. Harrison. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1930. Pp. xlviii+467. 


This valuable bibliography includes all the more important published 
social surveys made in America up to 1928. Part I lists the general sur- 
veys; Part II, the specialized surveys; Part III presents publications deal- 
ing with methodology and purpose of social surveys; and Part IV con- 
tains the geographical index in which the surveys are classified according 
to locality. The compilers are to be commended for the careful attention 
given to the classification of the surveys as well as to the devices used to 
facilitate the finding of any title listed in the volume. The total number 
of surveys listed is 2,775, the vast majority of which are specialized studies 
dealing with one phase of community life. Dr. Harrison contributes to 
the volume a well prepared introduction giving a history of the survey 
movement in this country and describing the more important types of 
studies that have been undertaken. The bibliography was issued at a 
time when the social survey, designed as a means to community action, 
had apparently reached its zenith and was being supplanted in a con- 
siderable measure by more objective types of studies in the field of social 
research. The only criticism that could be offered of this volume is that 
it ignores this trend and confines its attention almost wholly to fact-find- 
ing studies of the older types. 

J. F. STEINER 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
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Dynamics of Population. By FRANK LORIMER and FREDERICK 
OsBorn. New York: Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. xiiit+461. $4.00. 


This book, the title of which is happily chosen, is divided into four parts. 
I, “Population Trends in American Groups,” shows the general trends of 
growth fully and accurately—an excellent presentation of facts. The 
chief trends are the slowing up of our population growth and the dif- 
ferential rates of growth in different groups, growth being in inverse rela- 
tion to the social and economic status. II, ““Measurable Characteristics 
of American Groups,” sets forth health and mental test differences of 
groups. Racial differences appear to be of little moment. Regional dif- 
ferences are of more significance, but the greatest significance attaches to 
differences in occupational status. Low intellectual capacity and high 
birth-rates go together frequently enough to occasion concern over 
future intellectual capacity. III, “Influence of Differential Reproduction 
on the Characteristics of American People,’”: “....At present the 
negative association between fertility and cultural-intellectual level in the 
population of the United States reveals a powerful force that is working 
against our most cherished national ideals and that threatens to defeat 
the aims of the whole public education movement” (p. 200). They also 
hold that the present trends are somewhat dysgenic although recognizing 
that this is not proved. Their test of “dysgenic” is intellectual capacity, 
which, of course, may be open to question. IV, ‘The Causes and Control 
of Population Trends”: “Those situations in which excessive fertility 
tends to destroy economic balance, to spread family traditions rooted in 
ignorance, or to have dysgenic effects are situations in which individuals 
find themselves unable to control their own destiny, baffled, and led to 
despair or indifference; whereas, a release of fertility among those who 
feel themselves able to control their own destiny is largely dependent on 
opportunities for earlier marriage, and greater economic security” (p. 339). 
This is a comprehensive and painstaking presentation of the facts bearing 
upon the growth of our population and deserves careful study by all who 
are interested in the future development of the population of the United 
States. 


Miami UNIVERSITY 
OxrForD, OHIO 


WaRREN S. THOMPSON 


Canadian Frontiers of Settlement. Vol. V1, The Settlement of the Peace 
River Country. By C. A. DAwson and R. W. Murcuie. Toronto: 
Macmillan Co. of Canada, Ltd., 1934. Pp. xi+284. $4.00. 

The northern ragged edge of Canadian settlement constitutes one of the 
most extensive and varied “pioneer belts” in the world. Every type of 
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fringe settlement known to the north temperate zone is represented in 
this three-thousand-mile stretch of territory. The history of Canadian 
settlement reveals an east-west movement of population along a narrow 
corridor of territory lying close to the international boundary line. For 
years the Canadian Pacific Railway constituted the backbone of this 
narrow zone of settlement connecting each successive western develop- 
ment with the older cities on the St. Lawrence. Later this zone was 
widened by the construction of a second transcontinental railway line 
(now the Canadian National) located somewhat north of the C.P.R. 
Down to the World War these two avenues of transportation opened up 
new territory to settlement even faster than population could be secured 
to occupy the fertile and accessible land. By the close of the War the 
filling-up process was practically completed along these lines and along 
the scattered cross lines which connected the major points on each. At- 
tention was henceforth diverted toward the economic possibilities of the 
northern fringe of settlement. The demand for wood pulp, lumber, and 
minerals gave rise to scattered units of settlement along this pioneer belt. 
Many of these settlement developments afforded profitable outlets to 
population and likewise constituted important sources of public revenue. 
This stimulated interest in the study of the northern territory and led toa 
plan for the systematic investigation of ‘Canadian frontiers of settle- 
ment.” Nine such studies have been projected under the general direction 
of W. A. Mackintosh and W. L. G. Jeorg. The present publication is one of 
these studies. 

The area selected for this investigation is the Peace River District 
located in northwestern Alberta about twenty-four hours by train from 
the city of Edmonton. This happens to be the most northern unit of 
agricultural settlement in the Dominion. Its almost complete geographic 
isolation combined with the recentness of its agricultural development— 
mostly since the close of the War—made it, in the words of one of the 
editors, “an ideal case for study.” Topographically the Peace River 
country is broken and varied. Rivers, creeks, and small lakes serve to 
make for fragmentation of settlement, and the variety of types serves to 
diversify land use. Into this area of settlement went the author in the 
summer of 1929 and again in 1930 with a small field staff. Beginning with 
a “reconnaissance survey” in the area, he continued with a study of 
typical districts, including a detailed investigation of “nearly 400 farm 
families.”” He approached his problem by establishing in the beginning 
what he conceived to be the normal “life cycle” of a typical agricultural 
pioneer region and attempted to discover the extent to which the settle- 
ment process in this area conformed with or varied from the norm set up. 
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One might question the validity of this procedure in that it involves a 
certain degree of arbitrariness and tends toward a fixation of attention 
which might prejudice the selection of data and the interpretation of re- 
sults. The actual investigation, however, displays no such mental bias. 
The procedure is at once comprehensive and analytical. The major limita- 
tion lies in the scantiness of the sampling process rather than in the selec- 
tion and interpretation of data. In spite of the meagerness of the data the 
study discloses many features of settlement development that seem to be 
typical and many problems characteristically associated with the opening 
up of pioneer belts. On the one hand, the growth of the Peace River 
settlement reveals a succession of economies, from the early trading out- 
posts to the scattered agricultural units and later to the rise of integrating 
trading centers. On the other hand, the evidence shows the usual over- 
extension of settlement into territory unsuited to agriculture, resulting 
in the inevitable failures and disappointments. The omnipresent ex- 
ploiter of ignorance and optimism is at hand employing all the facilities 
and subtleties of his profession to allure settlers to the region far beyond 
its capacity to support them. It is only by such studies as this that these 
unnecessary hardships of pioneer settlement can be discovered and al- 
leviated. 
R. D. McKenzie 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Land Utilization in the Hawaiian Islands. By JoHN WESLEY CoUut- 
TER. Honolulu: University of Hawaii, 1933. Pp. 140. 


A geographer, of the University of Hawaii faculty, has attempted here 
to appraise the uses which have been made of rural areas in the Hawaiian 
Islands, chiefly from the point of view of the optimum factors of the physi- 
cal environment involved in the production of each kind of crop. Chief 
attention is given to the two dominant products of the Islands, sugar and 
pineapples, but others such as coffee, rice, taro, fruits, vegetables, and 
cattle are discussed. This is not a study made from the standpoint of 
human ecology, but those interested in the integration of frontier regions 
into a world economy may find here some interesting data. 


CLARENCE E. GLICK 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


Probleme der Wertlehre: Zweiter Teil. By L. Mises and A. SPIETHOFF. 
Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 1933. Pp. 132. 


The little work here belatedly noticed is a sequel to the “first part” 
under the same title, reviewed in this Journal for November, 1932. The 
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first contained prepared papers representing different standpoints; the 
second is a report of the oral discussion of the problem during the full-day 
session of the theory committee of the Verein in Dresden, in September, 
1932. The editors note apologetically their failure to secure representa- 
tion in the discussion of several of the viewpoints represented in the sym- 
posium of papers. Those omitted include the viewpoints of Cassel and 
Spann, which is particularly noteworthy because the keynote address of 
Professor Mises (pp. 1-12) consists essentially of an attack on these two 
positions, or, more accurately, a counteroffensive against their attack on 
the subjective value theory of the Austrian school. This is followed by an 
address by Professor Englander, attacking the Austrian school on different 
grounds. From this point forward there are a mixture of “addresses,” 
with discussion in the narrower sense, and a good deal of argument about 
the task of the meeting and methods of procedure. 

To the reviewer the total performance is disappointing. The discus- 
sion seems to fail definitely to go to the heart of the difficulties in con- 
nection with value theory, which reflect the fundamental difficulty of 
Western civilization from an intellectual standpoint. Modern social 
science as a whole has striven to establish and work with concepts con- 
sistent with a monistic world-view and with the concepts used in the 
natural sciences. This can be done to a very limited degree, and no one 
who understood the purpose and possibilities of social science would want 
to cripple it with such specifications and limitations. The notion of 
“economy” is sharply distinct from that of scientific causality, and the 
larger and more important fields of human interests cannot be interpreted 
by either or both. There are at least four main approaches to economic as 
to other social-human phenomena, all of which are sound within wide 
limits—which is to say that no one is sound in a sense which invalidates 
any of the others. The four I would name would be (1) physical phenom- 
ena treated statistically, or “positivism” ; (2) the motivational or “utility” 
economics of the modern “classical” tradition, including the British, 
Austrian, and mathematical groups, using abstraction and deduction; 
(3) economics in terms of a discussion of social policy, which means, in 
terms of ethics or value theory, abhorrent to “scientific” intellectual 
cravings; and (4) a historical or institutional approach in terms of social 
or historical forces. The second is the “economic” point of view. The 
issue in connection with it is twofold. On one hand, the question as to 
whether or how far or in what sense the wants for goods and services 
which are taken to explain the economic process can be treated as data or 
facts and causes in the scientific sense; and surely no profound scrutiny is 
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needed to show that it is not very far. On the other hand, in so far as 
motives are treated as causes, the physical sequence of events is broken 
by the intrusion of an alien, “metaphysical,” “mystical” entity; a natural- 
science treatment must run in “behavioristic” terms, followed up, if at 
all, by biochemistry and mechanics. All this by no means invalidates the 
method or the science using it if its meaning and limitations are recog- 
nized. It does mean that such a science is complementary to, rather than 
exclusive of, a number of other treatments of the same subject matter 
based on different preconceptions. 


FRANK H. KNIGHT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Problems of the Pacific, 1933. Economic Conflict and Control. Pro- 
ceedings of the Fifth Conference of the Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations, Banff, 1933. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934. 
Pp. vi+490. $5.00. 

Students of Pacific affairs who have followed the biennial reports of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations will find this latest publication superior in 
many respects to any that have gone before. The subjects dealt with in 
the round table discussions are of greater interest to the student of social 
science than were many of the former topics, for they relate to long-term 
tendencies in international affairs rather than to temporary political con- 
flicts. Both the round table discussions and the prepared reports centered 
attention primarily upon economic questions pertaining to the Pacific 
region as a unit. Considerable attention was devoted to the variation in 
standards and planes of living with reference to its effect upon economic 
competition. The editors have digressed somewhat from the earlier pro- 
cedure in the presentation of the materials. They do not content them- 
selves with a mere résumé of the round table discussions, but undertake to 
deal with the topics in a systematic manner, including in their treatment 
of the discussions considerable of the research material in the field. 

Perhaps the most important part of the book is the documents pre- 
pared by research scholars under the direction of the Institute. Nine 
such documents are presented, each dealing with an economic topic. The 
writers show considerable detachment and scientific acumen in dealing 
with the subjects. Particularly interesting to the reviewer are the two 
documents relating to rural life in China—‘‘The Agrarian Problem of 
China” by Chen Han-Seng, and “Rural Industries in China” by H. D. 
Fong. These investigations disclose in dramatic fashion the disorganizing 
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effects of the invasion of western culture upon the traditional peasant 
economy. They also throw considerable light upon the problems which 
confront China in readjusting to a modern settlement pattern. The 
Institute is to be congratulated on the progress that it has made during 
the brief period of its existence. 

R. D. McKENZIE 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Prediction of Vocational Success. By EDWARD L. THORNDIKE and 
OtHERS. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1934. Pp. xxiv+ 284. 
$2.50. 


This is the terse account of the efforts of Professor Thorndike and the 
Institute of Educational Research of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, to learn what happened to a group of children who had been 
given psychological and vocational advice at the age of fourteen years, 
and whose educational and industrial careers were then followed for the 
next ten years. The study began with a group of 2,225 New York City 
school children studied in 1921-22 and followed through 1932. Actually 
only 1,807 were followed through to the latter date. 

The book is technical in form and largely quantitative in content. A 
useful index is attached. There are no startling results. The possibilities 
as well as the limitations of advice and guidance available to school 
counselors, based on facts known at pupil age fourteen, are presented in 
terse quantitative form with no excess of words. 


GrorGE B. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Measurement in Radio. By FreperitcK H. Lumtiey. Columbus: 

Ohio State University, 1934. Pp. vii+318. $3.00. 

Here is the long overdue survey of radio surveys. It is a comprehensive 
effort. Dr. Lumley has canvassed an enormous amount of material re- 
lating to the radio public’s listening habits and program preferences. The 
emphasis throughout is on methods rather than results of measurement. 
The book contains a thoroughgoing comparative analysis of the applica- 
tion of questionnaire, interview, and telephone interview techniques to 
audience measurement. It sets forth fully the abuses of these techniques 
by inept or self-seeking investigators. A good chapter on audience mail 
shows the limitations of that much publicized barometer of listener opin- 
ion. 
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The chapter on results of surveys is disappointing. The author’s cita- 
tions show that at the present stage of radio measurement we have hardly 
more than a potpourri of contradictions. Nevertheless, he is at some pains 
to harmonize the conflicting claims. He even essays the thankless task of 
reconciling the discrepant results of eleven leading inquiries into the pro- 
gram preferences of listeners. His construction of a composite ranking of 
program types is a dubious venture indeed. 

But, on the whole, the book is a careful and useful piece of work. It is 
provided with a full bibliography and a competent index. 


Louts W. INGRAM 
New York City 


Measurement of Goodwill. By LESTER W, BARTLETT and WILBUR 
W. White. New York: Association Press, 1932. Pp. xxii+153. 
$2.00. 


Compensation in the Professions. By Lester W. BARTLETT and 
MiLpreD B. NEEL. New York: Association Press, 1933. Pp. 
xviii+187. $2.00. 


These volumes deal primarily with technical administrative problems 
of the Y.M.C.A. They testify to the preoccupation of Y.M.C.A. secre- 
taries with the technique of administration and to a strenuous attempt to 
state the work of the organization in tangible and measurable terms. 
These terms are perhaps a little more those of business than would be 
chosen by representatives of most philanthropic institutions. 

The first volume suggests, both in its title and in the text, an im- 
portant point. We are accustomed to say that institutions are rooted in 
the mores; it may be so, but there is more to be said. In our society at 
least there are many institutions claiming the patronage of members of 
the community, who in turn are somewhat fickle in their allegiance and 
support. It strikes me as an interesting experiment to try to measure 
the constancy of such support and its variations in correlation with other 
variables in community life. It is an attempt to see just how deeply root- 
ed the institution is in its community and what crises it can stand. But 
the authors are quite right in calling what they measure good will, and 
not the mores; for the indices used are essentially those of the continued 
ability to please. Perhaps such are the best possible, because of their 
sensitivity. 

C. HucHEs 
McGILt UNIVERSITY 
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Russia, Youth and the Present-Day World: Further Studies in Mental 
Hygiene. By FRANKwWoop E. Wi tiams. New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart, 1934. Pp. xxii+270. $2.50. 

Youth in Soviet Russia. By Ktaus MeHNERT. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1933. Pp. 270. 


These two volumes are evidence of the present transition of books on 
life in the Soviet Union from descriptions and interpretations of its politi- 
cal and economic to its psychological and cultural aspects. Dr. Williams 
writes not so much as a student as a convert. His two visits to the Soviet 
Union convinced him of the validity of its socialized and preventive pro- 
gram in mental hygiene for the wholesome development of children and 
youth and for the treatment of the problems of mental and social adjust- 
ment. By way of contrast he indicts the individualistic and remedial 
viewpoint of the mental hygiene movement (and of society in general) in 
the United States. He asserts, on inadequate evidence, the large reduc- 
tion in insanity and in other problems in the Soviet Union. The seemingly 
extravagant claims by a psychologist as eminent as Dr. Williams should 
be put to the test of a careful inductive study of the program and results 
of the Russian experiment in mental hygiene. 

Klaus Mehnert, a German, born in Russia, offers (in his own words) 
an “honest” but not “objective” account of youth in Soviet Russia. 
Valuable is his description of personal experiences while living with Rus- 
sian youth during four successive autumns. His extracts from novels and 
plays appear to have significance for an understanding of the current 
trends of attitudes toward sex and marriage with the development of a 
“new” morality. Most interesting is his document upon the rise and 
passing of the Youth Commune. 

Observational reports such as these show the need of systematic 
psychological and sociological studies of social change in the Soviet Union. 


ERNEST W. BurRGESS 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Rural Education for the Regeneration of Korea. By HELEN KiTEUK 
Kim. New York: Abingdon Press, 1931. Pp. xiii-+124. $1.50. 
On the basis of the cultural and living conditions of rural Korea, and 

of the adequacy with which these conditions are taken into account in 

the policy of the rural schools, the Dean of Ewha College, the Seoul, 
here presents her criticisms of Korean education and makes recom- 
mendations for its reconstruction. Her standards are taken from what 
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she conceives to be Danish and Russian Soviet practice, and, apparently, 
from the educational theory of Columbia Teachers College. 

To the student of social change, her application to Korean culture of 
prescriptions resulting from a meager second-hand diagnosis of education 
in Denmark and Soviet Russia, may be naive, or it may be bold. But the 
capsule diagnoses, limited social concepts, and idealistic programizing 
which she takes over from so-called educational theory, certainly com- 
prise the kind of challenge which should stimulate sociologists to sharpen 
their systematic analysis of both social behavior and the conditions of 
social change. 

As gratuitous propaganda, the reviewer would suggest that an arith- 
metical calculation of the greater profits which Japanese manufacturers 
might secure from selling goods to fifteen million rural residents of Korea 
who have had better education and higher incomes, would be no more 
fanciful than the author’s expectations and might be more effective with 
the military régime of Japan than the high moral appeal launched within 
the volume. 


Maurice T. PRIcE 
WasainctTon, D.C. 


Gewerbs- und Berufsverbrechertum in den Vereinigten Staaten von 
Amerika. By ROLAND GRASBERGER. Wien: Verlag von Julius 
Springer, 1933. Pp. vii+304. 

Dr. Grasberger has done us Americans a service in this book, the 
materials for which he collected in this country while serving as a Rocke- 
feller traveling fellow in 1931-32. The book is far from being merely a 
description of the art of crime in its various special fields; it is a study of 
the kinds of persons who commit these crimes; the sex, age, nationality 
and racial groups most commonly engaged, together with an analysis of 
the machinery of law enforcement in the United States. The author 
chose this subject because he found little or no material in this field in the 
American literature. It is, therefore, a contribution to American criminol- 
ogy. While the analysis of criminal methods and the cases cited may in- 
volve material that is commonplace in our daily news, it is very good to 
have these all brought together by a critical, but friendly, European 
criminologist. 

C. E. GEHLKE 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
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Racketeering in Washington. By RAYMOND CLAPPER. Boston: 
L. C. Page & Co., 1933. Pp. xii+321. $3.00. 


Again a newspaperman has given us an exposé—of congressional nep- 
otism, junkets, pork, and pensions. Lincoln Steffens, who might once 
have written just such a book, has latterly said that all governments are 
agents and must by nature be so. He might have added that politicians 
develop vested interests of their own, in defense of which they act as 
their own agents. These interests of their own estate they seem to defend 
to the last, even as against those of their dearest constituents and most 
powerful supporters. The author seems shocked to learn that this is so. 
There is not a suggestion in the book that he tried to analyze the attitudes 
involved. 

Congressmen probably have a code, based on some common concep- 
tion of their mission and their interests. I suspect that a study of nepotism 
and perquisites would disclose the fundamental attitudes underlying it, 
for in these matters party lines are forgotten. Even the more cynical of 
congressmen are not untouched by the flattering implications of the 
phrase vox populi, vox dei. Fortified against lay criticism by the sense of 
their mission, and hardened in the school of politics, they probably act 
more nearly in unison and more skilfully in matters affecting their own 
status and interests than in any others. 


Everett C. HUGHES 
McGILL UNIVERSITY 


Handbook of American Prisons and Reformatories, 1933. Edited by 
B. Cox, F. Lovett Brxsy, and WILLIAM T. Root. New 
York: Osborne Association, Inc., 1933. Pp. lii+1,076. 


This handbook furnishes an excellent survey of penal institutions in the 
Eastern and North Central states. On the basis of personal visits a com- 
plete description of each institution is given, comprising physical plant, 
official and inmate personnel, administration, discipline, etc. This ma- 
terial is surprisingly accurate, compared with the misinformation often 
obtained by untrained investigators. To each survey is appended a care- 
ful evaluation of the institution. The recommendations are specific and 
in line with modern penological trends; in some instances it would appear 
that these criticisms have resulted in the suggested changes. The intro- 
duction gives a comprehensive statement of the criteria upon which the 
prisons have been judged and serves as a splendid statement of what 
present-day prison conditions should be. 

FERRIS F. LAUNE 


ILLINOIS STATE PENITENTIARY 
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Blindness and the Blind in the United States. By Harry Best. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. xxii+714. $6.50. 


Organized work for the blind in the United States is a little more than 
a hundred years old. Earliest efforts were directed toward the establish- 
ment of special schools for blind children. Workshops and sheltered em- 
ployment for the adult blind followed as the vocational problems of the 
group were more clearly understood. Special forms of public relief were 
established as the limitations of industrial undertakings were recognized. 
As medical research in the causes of blindness shifted the interest to pre- 
vention, the National Committee for the Prevention of Blindness was 
formed. The state commission for the blind is a significant recent develop- 
ment, for it implies the responsibility on the part of the state to integrate 
the several efforts into a comprehensive program. 

The history and development of these undertakings was first presented 
in Harry Best’s The Blind which has occupied a unique place in the litera- 
ture of the subject. Asa timely revision and expansion of the earlier work, 
Blindness and the Blind in the United States is welcomed. The addition of 
new material and the factual presentation of the data greatly enhance the 
merit of the present volume as a source of reference to students and 
workers in the field. 


Marion HATHWAY 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


The Mental Defective. By RicHarD J. Berry and R. G. Gorpon. 
New York: McGraw Hill Book Co., Inc., 1931. Pp. xiii+225. 
$2.50. 


This book by two distinguished English physicians is exceedingly 
readable and informative. Though one may disagree with some of the 
generalizations made, yet the book contains much that is extremely 
valuable. The early sections of the book on the medical aspects are de- 
tailed and present material not readily found elsewhere. Particularly to 
be commended are the last two chapters where the authors present very 
convincingly discussion of the social consequences of mental deficiency 
and offer some very practical suggestions regarding care and public 
policy. 

Much of the content of these last two chapters is very pertinent to our 
own country. One would welcome a wide reading of this section with its 
practical point of view even if the book as a whole were not read. We in 
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this country give perhaps too little thought to prevention, and we need a 
better understanding of the problem-group called by the authors the moral 
defective, more frequently known in this country as the defective de- 
linquent. There is not any too great solace in the knowledge that better 
public policy for prevention of crime among this last group is apparently 
little better met in England than in America. It is from writings of ex- 
perienced clinicians such as the authors of this book, who combine train- 
ing, experience, and common sense, that data as well as propaganda 
should emanate here as well as abroad. 


Aucusta F. BRONNER 
JupcE BAKER GUIDANCE CENTER 


Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 


Proceedings of the First International Congress on Mental Hygiene. 
New York: International Committee for Mental Hygiene, Inc., 
1932. Vol. 1, xviii+803; Vol. II, iv+840. 


In addition to a record of committee procedures in the organization of 
the Congress, the two-volume report of the five-day Congress contains 
some sixty addresses with accompanying discussions. The names of the 
speakers include not only the best-known American psychiatrists but a 
galaxy of European psychiatrists and psychoanalysts. The subjects of 
addresses include community and organizational aspects of mental hy- 
giene problems, the relation of various illnesses to mental hygiene, the 
relation of mental hygiene to such social problems as crime and depend- 
ency, personality and character development, problems of the family, 
child guidance, problems of special groups of children such as neurotic 
children and children of superior intelligence, and problems of preschool 
children. A lengthy and detailed index makes this mass of material easily 
usable. 

There is, of course, ample variety in the approaches made, for there are 
almost as many theories and almost as many approaches to a solution of 
the problems of mental hygiene as there are specialists in the related 
fields of psychiatry and psychoanalysis. The report gives evidence both 
of the earnestness of the approach now being made to mental and emo- 
tional problems and of the variety of attempts to formulate workable 
theories. The unsettled condition of opposed theories and methods 
should not be taken as an indication that mental hygienists of the various 
types are in a state of confusion and hence may be disregarded. Rather, 
there has been a great revival of thought and work in the field. Too many 
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theories and methods have been developed to permit of the careful testing 
of all of them. In time, some will be discarded, others retained, and more 
uniformity will prevail. The present array of theories and methods may 
be used as a stimulant to critical comparison, not only among the various 
psychiatric and psychoanalytic methods, but between these approaches 
and the approaches made by sociology and social psychology to problems 
of personality. 

The two-volume report is recommended both to those interested 
generally in mental hygiene and to those with interests in some special 
field. 


RutTH SHONLE CAVAN 
RockFrorp, ILLINOIS 


To Be or Not To Be. A Study of Suicide. By Louis I. DuBLIN and 
Bessie BunzeL. New York: Harrison Smith & Robert Haas, 
1933. Pp.x+433. 

This book constitutes a fairly comprehensive survey of suicide in its 
historical, statistical, and psychological phases. The historical material 
may be dismissed with a word. It is based on secondary sources and there- 
fore adds nothing new, but serves to give the necessary background to the 
reader unfamiliar with other material on suicide. 

The statistical sections are the most carefully developed; in fact, they 
represent the most careful and critical statistical study of suicide that the 
reviewer has seen. It is unavoidable that much of the material duplicates 
earlier published studies. The information, however, is brought up to 
date and exact statistical procedures are applied, which eliminate certain 
earlier uncertainties and which lead at times to different conclusions from 
those found in other studies. Some of the old conclusions that are re- 
affirmed are these: foreign-born people, especially those of Nordic stock, 
have higher rates than native-born whites; Negroes have lower rates than 
whites; the urban rate is higher than the rural rate; there are almost no 
child suicides; and about three and one-half times as many men as women 
commit suicide. 

The authors refer to certain European studies which indicate that, 
when attempted suicides and suicides are combined, as many women as 
men are found among suicides and potential suicides. This finding leads 
to entirely new psychological hypotheses regarding different rates for 
males and females. 

The trends in suicide indicate that although the trend has been upward 
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during the depression, the upward swing began in 1925, during the period 
of prosperity. Illumination on this problem might come from a study of 
rates in different socio-economic and cultural groups to determine whether 
the increases in rates at different periods are characteristic of the same or 
different groups. 

The psychological study of suicide lacks the exactness and the critical 
‘spirit which characterize the statistical sections. The material is a peculiar 
summary of certain psychoanalytic concepts, presented in rather dog- 
matic fashion. No cases are analyzed, and no attempt is made to corre- 
late the psychological concepts with the statistical findings. The psycho- 
logical section is stimulating to thought, but chiefly because the thought- 
ful reader will be inclined to question and disagree. 


RutH SHONLE CAVAN 
RockForD, ILLINOIS 


Aufstieg durch die Frau—Eine Grundsdtsliche Besinnung und Kul- 
tur pdidagogische Auswertung. By WEBER. Freiburg: Her- 
der and Co., 1933. Pp. ix+146. $1.25. 

German women never strove alone after equality with men, but always 
emphasized their different sex peculiarities, even if they fought for the 
breaking of all fetters and restrictions which prevent women from de- 
veloping their capacities. This sex-consciousness of German women has 
been increased by the events of recent history. The book of Mina Weber 
is an attempt to define this special character of woman from the Catholic 
point of view as well in contrast to radicals of equalitarianism as to radi- 
cals of degradation of the female sex. She proves that motherhood is the 
original essence of womanhood. Character and tasks of women are con- 
sidered from the point of view of the objective intended by nature and by 
God. Woman never is free from the influence of her instinctive maternity. 
Intuition is the cardinal distinguishing trait which makes it possible for 
her to find orientation in life. Her disposition is directed toward totality. 
She is characterized by capacity of sensation, unity of ideas, love, sense 
of shame, strength of suffering, and proximity to daily life. In the posi- 
tive part the book gives subtle analyses. In the polemics against the in- 
tellectually mated woman and against feminism the author is, according 
to the catchword of the day, too apprehensive and therefore strange to 


American thinking. 


FRIEDA WUNDERLICH 
NEw SCHOOL For SOCIAL RESEARCH 
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The Road to Adolescence. By JosEPH GARLAND. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1934. Pp. xiv+293. $2.50. 

Children of the New Day. By KATHERINE GLOVER and EVELYN 
Dewey. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1934. Pp. ix+ 
332. $2.25. 

Adolescence, Life’s Spring Cleaning Time. By BEVERLEY R. TUCKER. 
Boston: Stratford Co., 1933. Pp. x+121. $1.25. 

The first two books listed pay homage to the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection, which has provided the stimulus for both 
research and popular writings on the subject of child welfare. All three 
of the books are non-technical and are intended for the layman. The first 
is a statement, more or less adapted to children’s problems, of anatomy, 
nutrition, illnesses of various sorts, first aid, etc. The second is a simple 
statement of some of the needs and problems of children, ranging in type 
from “The Part Food Plays’ to “Social Rebels.”’ The book could have 
been improved by the inclusion of more solid substance and a narrowing 
of the field. The third book is devoted more specifically to emotional and 
neurological conditions and conduct disturbances, with some applications 
to children. None of the books seem to present new material or a new 


point of view. 
RutH SHONLE CAVAN 
RockrorD, ILLINOIS 


Juvenile Probation. An Analysis of the Case Records of Five Hun- 
dred Children Studied at the Judge Baker Guidance Clinic and 
Placed on Probation in the Juvenile Court of Boston. By BELLE 
Boone BEARD. New York: American Book Co., 1934. Pp. 
xiv+ 2109. 

This is in the main a factual study, some thirty-five tables and graphs 
being included in text or appendixes. Follow-up interviews five years 
after probation began reveal results definitely favorable to probation 
treatment. “For almost one-half of the boys (43 per cent) and for three- 
fourths of the girls (76 per cent) probation treatment yields the desired 
results, that is, it not only eliminates illegal and anti-social activities, but 
it prevents their recurrence” (p. 147). This is in startling contrast to the 
88 per cent “failure” record of the Glueck’s One Thousand Juvenile De- 
linquents, based on apparently many of the same cases. Critical scholar- 
ship as well as interested social workers will await with interest the out- 
come of this “clash of testimony” in evaluating an important field of 


social treatment. 
GEORGE B. VoLp 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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Mortality among Patients with Mental Disease. By BENJAMIN 
MALzBERG. Utica: State Hospitals Press, 1934. Pp. 234. 

Mental Health, Past, Present and Future. By ARTHUR HILER RvG- 
GLES. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Co., 1934. Pp. 104. 


Psychiatry and Mental Health. By JoHN RATHBONE OLIVER. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. Pp. xiv+330. $2.75. 


Mental Hygiene for Effective Living. By Epwin A. KirKPATRICK. 

New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1934. Pp. xiii+387. 

Dr. Malzberg presents the results of a study of statistical data in the 
New York State Department of Mental Hygiene. In the comparison of 
death-rates for the insane and death-rates of the general population of the 
state, the rate among the insane population is found to be higher. The 
leading causes of death are heart diseases and pneumonia. Death-rates 
from cancer and diabetes are lower than in the general population. 

The other three books are not presentations of research material, but 
are in the form of lectures, made in the effort to communicate modern 
knowledge of the nature of mental abnormality to laymen. Dr. Ruggles 
addresses his three lectures to a general public assumed to be entirely 
ignorant of the subject. His words may be considered as a good introduc- 
tion to an introduction to psychiatry. Oliver, a physician and priest, 
addresses his work to clergymen, seminary students, and social workers. 
Although he is liberal as priests go, his point of view is distorted by his 
religion enough to make the book of limited value to scientific persons. 
Kirkpatrick’s book is a textbook, not in psychiatry but in mental hygiene. 
Teachers may find the solidly practical but not brilliant material useful 


in undergraduate and extension c S. 
Br Rosert E. L. Faris 
BROWN UNIVERSITY 


The Quest for Security. By I. M. Rustnow. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co., 1934. Pp. x +638. $2.75. 

An Historical Basis for Unemployment Insurance. By INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS COUNSELORS, INc., BRYCE M. STEWART, DIRECTOR. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1934. Pp. vi+306. 
$3.00. 

A Program for Unemployment Insurance and Relief in the United 
States. By Atvin H. HANSEN, MERRILL G. Murray, RUSSELL A. 
STEVENSON and Bryce M. Stewart. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1934. Pp. viiit+201. $2.50. 

More than twenty years ago Dr. Rubinow wrote a book on social in- 
surance which has served as a standard text for an entire generation of 
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students. During much of the intervening period, the cause seemed hope- 
less, but Dr. Rubinow never slacked in his study of the problem nor in his 
efforts to enlist public interest. Perhaps no other person has a better claim 
to the title of dean of the social insurance movement in this country. 

His present volume covers a broad field: industrial accidents, non- 
industrial accidents, occupational diseases, health insurance, unemploy- 
ment insurance, old age and invalidity insurance, and widows and orphans 
pensions. The author explains in the Preface that he has deliberately dis- 
carded much of the paraphernalia of scholarship in the hope of obtaining 
a wide hearing among the masses whose understanding support is essential 
to the success of the movement. The effort to be informal is distinguish- 
able throughout the volume. But it is hard for an old dog to learn new 
tricks. In the final analysis the book, though very readable, must be 
classified as scholarly rather than popular. 

The second of these three books essays to provide a succinct summary 
of preceding ventures in unemployment insurance as a basis for projecting 
a suitable plan for the United States. The provisions and methods of 
administration of the unemployment insurance schemes in Great Britain, 
Germany, Belgium, and Switzerland are presented in detail. Voluntary 
measures that have been instituted in the United States are considered 
and an analysis of the bills that have been proposed in state legislatures 
is presented. A useful tabular summary giving in parallel columns the 
contrasting provisions in the various jurisdictions appears in an appendix. 

The historical material in the foregoing book was liberally drawn upon 
by the authors of A Program for Unemployment Insurance and Relief in 
the United States. This book brings out more clearly than any with which 
the reviewer is familiar the inescapable necessity of a comprehensive relief 
measure to supplement the unemployment insurance provisions. The 
scheme of emergency benefits suggested, however, is defective in several 
respects, as any competent social worker could have pointed out. Each 
aspect of an unemployment insurance program is considered, and in each 
instance the authors indicate their preference among possible solutions. 
No student will accept the program exactly as outlined, not because the 
authors have not made a good case, but because there are still so many 
sharp divisions of opinion on most of these questions. The concluding 
section discusses the use of the huge unemployment reserves to promote 
business stability. 


WayNE McMILLEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Development of Social Insurance and Minimum Wage Legisla- 
tion in Great Britain: A Study of British Social Legislation in Re- 
lation to a Minimum Standard of Living. By HELEN FISHER HOH- 
MAN. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1933. Pp. xxi+441. $3.50. 
This useful and up-to-date book traces the evolution of British public 

thinking regarding assistance to the aged, to widows and orphans, to the 

sick, and to the unemployed from the conceptions of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners of 1832 through the enactment of social insurance legislation 
and subsequent amendments. Final chapters trace the change in poor law 
policy and the development of minimum wage legislation. In the case of 
each form of social insurance, the emphasis is upon the adequacy of relief. 

With this highly specialized focus, the host of parliamentary investiga- 
tions, concerning the relief of the aged, the report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Poor Law of 1909, and the large number of official investiga- 
tions concerning unemployment and health insurance have all been read 
conscientiously and the relevant testimony summarized for the conven- 
ience of the reader. Popular movements which have furthered this type 
of legislation are indicated, together with arguments advanced and the 
position of political parties. 

Because of the emphasis upon the adequacy of relief, the reader should 
not expect to find a well rounded discussion of any one form of social 
insurance nor even of the significance of the break with poor law tradi- 
tion. Thus the unemployment insurance act of 1911 is discussed without 
any indication that a legal right to benefit has replaced relief upon a needs 
basis, nor that industrial considerations concerned with the cause of un- 
employment have supplanted poor law investigation into means, nor that 
the insurance is on a contributory basis. Other and larger aspects of the 
transition from poor relief are not considered—such as the recognition of 
unemployment as a normal accompaniment of industry, as contrasted 
with the theory of personal fault under the poor law; the replacement of 
local by national administration, aided by voluntary associations of 
workers in the case of health and unemployment insurance, and finally, 
the passing of relief at the expense of the local rates to assistance provided 
out of national taxation. 

The study is most useful as an introduction to the British social move- 
ments of the nineteenth century and to its accompanying literature which 
is listed in a comprehensive and well-selected bibliography. But one may 
well question the utility of selecting this particular angle as the exclusive 
consideration in a study of social insurance, for it goes without saying 
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that really adequate relief is a practical impossibility. Judged as a piece of 
independent and mature research, it is a pity that the author should have 
been content to rehearse familiar, historical ground with a minimum of 
original contribution to her subject. 


S. HALSEY 
WasuincrTon, D.C. 


Organization for Social Welfare. By Grorce B. MANGOLD. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. xiv+494. 


Social Work and the Courts: Select Statutes and Judicial Decisions. 
By SopHonitsBA P. BrecKINRIDGE. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. 610. $3.50. 


Here are two books on social work, strikingly different in purpose, con- 
tent, and style. Mangold has written a general text obviously intended to 
introduce the undergraduate student to this field. On the whole, it is as 
satisfactory as any of those previously available, but it adds little except 
some “up-to-date” material on social work in the depression. The book 
is descriptive rather than analytical and abounds in careless use of such 
terms as “unsocial,” “normal,” “proper,” and the like. 

Miss Breckinridge, on the contrary, has made a real contribution to the 
professional literature of social work. Her book is a collection of carefully 
selected and interpreted documents which illumine some of the more 
important areas that concern both social work and the law. It can hardly 
be read without a deal of critical thinking. Incidentally, the book con- 
tains interesting data for the study of cultural conflicts and lags. 


Stuart A. QUEEN 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


The Housing Program of the City of Vienna. By Cuartes O. Harpy 
and RoBerT R. Kuczynski. Washington: Brookings Institution, 
1934. Pp. xii+143. $2.00. 

Much has been said and written during the past two years about the 
housing in Vienna. Most of this writing has been done by people who 
have read what was previously written or who have spent a day in Vienna 
making a “comprehensive study” of the housing program of that city. 
It was time that we had an authoritative study which explains the Vienna 
housing, its aims and accomplishments, and the differences between it 
and the housing of other European countries and that of America. This 
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book provides that study; it outlines the housing situaticn in Vienna be- 
fore and immediately after the war; it gives a picture of the political back- 
ground and considerations which led to the program, and it cites the 
accomplishments of the city in attempting to meet the housing needs of 
the community. 

The authors have done the service of clearly explaining Vienna housing 
so that we may draw our own conclusions as to its effectiveness and the 
desirability of a similar plan for this country. 


WALTER H. BLUCHER 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF PLANNING OFFICIALS 


Adult Education and ihe Social Scene. By RutH Kortinsky. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1933. Pp. xxi+208. 


This is an excellent statement of a significant point of view. It is dia- 
lectical in method, keenly critical of current forms of adult teaching, and 
especially of the ideas, or lack of ideas, underlying them. The demand 
that the adult teacher see clearly what he has to do, and do it, is vigorous- 
ly and vividly made. 

The argument, as stated, rests, not upon observation of specific teach- 
ing situations, but upon a set of general ideas which we commonly con- 
nect with the name of John Dewey. Life does not stand still, but forever 
changes. Education is not merely for children but for men and women as 
well. Education must grow out of the actual experience as the human 
being’s creative response to it. Unfortunately living in the present social 
order is not educative, but much the contrary. The dominating purpose 
of the adult teacher must be, therefore, that of so transforming the social 
order that it will be educative. ““The main task of adult education is to 
see that the ordinary environment of life is as educative for the adult as 
the nursery school is for the two-year-old.” This can be done only if the 
teaching grows out of the experience of the students themselves and is, in 
fact, their own creative attempt to bring about the changes which are 
needed. Teaching must be “outdoor” rather than “indoor” in character. 
It will never do to transfer to the adult field the stilted and detached 
methods of the ordinary classroom. 

Ail this is said convincingly and clearly. The method is throughout 
that of the deductive exploration of the ideas assumed at the beginning. 
Much of the critical drive of the argument is drawn from the dilemma 
which tells us that education is needed for the changing of the social 
order and that education cannot be properly dealt with until the social 
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order has been transformed. There are very few specific suggestions as to 
contents or methods to be used. These, in accordance with another 
familiar a priori principle, can be found only as each group, with its 
teacher, enters upon its own specific situation. 

Especially as a criticism of methods in a field where such criticism is 
sorely needed, the book should do valuable service. That it is right in its 
principles seems to me very certain. 


ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


The Negro in New Jersey. Report of a Survey by The Interracial Com- 
mittee of the New Jersey Conference of Social Work in Co-operation 
with the State Department of Institutions and Agencies. Newark: 
The New Jersey Conference of Social Work, 1932. Pp. 116. $1.00. 


This survey includes data on 2,162 Negro families in forty-seven communities 
in the state, and information obtained through interviews with heads of educa- 
tional, health, labor, and social agencies, on the Negro population in sixty com- 
munities. On the whole, the survey gives a very good idea of the economic and 
social status of the Negro in New Jersey. The picture presented is the usual one 
of the migrant Negro in the North. The high death rate, the disproportionate 
number of dependents, unemployed, and delinquents are typical of the social 
costs involved in the adjustment of the peasant Negro to our urban industrial 
civilization. An Appendix contains a large number of useful tables. 


E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
Howarp UNIVERSITY 


Race Relations at Close Range. By LAWRENCE W. NEFF. Emory Uni- 
versity, Georgia: Banner Press, 1931. Pp. 35. $0.60. 


In Part I of this essay a dialogue is held concerning the advisability of moving 
the Negroes in the United States to some other land, for in the words of one of 
the speakers the present situation is leading toward either “forcible repression 
or futile resistance.” In Part II there are discussed three stages in Negro history 
in the United States, namely, exploitation, commiseration, and emancipation. 
The point of view reveals the thinking of the Southerner who is greatly dis- 
turbed by what he sees as the untoward tendencies today in race relations. 


Emory S. BoGarpus 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Anger in Young Children. By FLORENCE L. GOODENOUGH. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1931. Pp. xiii+278. $2.50. 


This study combines in rare degree scientific interest and practical assistance 
in the art of rearing children. One of the valuable findings, emphasized by Dr. 
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Goodenough, is the evidence that intelligent parents can successfully co-operate 
with the research worker in securing data that would otherwise remain inacces- 
sible. Daily records were made in the homes of forty-five children over a period 
of 2,184 days, and in every instance situation and outcome were noted, as well 
as the child’s behavior. Sociologists will not be surprised to learn that “prob- 
lems of social adjustment taken together constitute the most frequent single 
net - anger outbursts among children,” accounting for 28.1 per cent of those 
recorded. 


RutH PEARSON KosHuK 
Cricaco, ILL. 


Gas-House McGinty. By JAMES T. FARRELL. New York: Vanguard Press, 
1933- Pp. 364. $2.50. 


Gas-House McGinty portrays the sociology of the expressman’s life in the 
novel form. The scene was laid in Chicago but it could have been any other large 
American city before the age of sub-machine guns and super-racketeering. In 
this age the expressmen owned their own unions and truck drivers were just 
verbally hardboiled. It was in this very same age that integration was taking 
place in the express business itself, when American Express was superseding 
Wells Fargo and Adams. 

The sociologist will find a wealth of material for relating social attitudes to a 
particular urban occupation and a particular economic institution. The express- 
men, whether on the truck or in the office, had their own social code and their 
own outlook on life. And this is what McGinty’s story depicts. The novel is 
written in realistic language, which is wholly in keeping with an express office 
where no women were allowed. 

W. C. RECKLESS 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 
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